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POETICAL WORKS 


Ds. JONATH. SWIFT, 
DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. 


' WITH THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


------- Two Chiefs, the gnardians of thy name, 
Conſpire to raiſe thee to the point of fame. 
ve future Times! I heard the ſilver ſound, 
I ſaw the Graces form a circle round: 
Each where ſhe fix'd attentive ſeem'd to root, 
And all but Eloquence nerfelf was mute. 
From out her breaſt ('twas there the treaſure lay) 
She drew thy Labours to this blaze of day; | 
| Then gaz'd, and read the charms ſhe could inſpire, 
And taught the liſt'ni udience to admire----- 
Then here, ſhe cries, 1 future ages dwell, 
And learn to copy where they eat excel----- 
O SWIFT ! if fame be life (as well we know 
That bards and heroes have eſteem'd it ſo) 
Thou can'ſt not wholly die; thy Works will ſhine 
To future times, and life in fame be thine. PARNELL. 


VOL. I. 


E DINBUR G? 
AT TRR Apollo Pꝛeſs, BY THE MARTINS. 
Anno 1778. 
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OR 


THE 


POETICAL FOO. 


or 


DR. JONAT HAN SWIFT. 
VOL. L. 


1 4 CONTAINING HIS 
MISCELLANEOUS PIECES 
FROM 1689 To 1713. 


— 


Perhaps I may allow the Dean 
Had too much ſatire in his vein, 
And ſeem'd determin'd.not to.ſtarve it, 
Becauſe no age could more deſerve it: 
Yet malice never was his aim; 
| He laſh'd the vice, but fpar' the name L | 
Vice, if it e*er can be abaſh'd, i 
Muſt be or ridjcul'dvr 1d. | 
As for his Works in verſ vor profe, 
I. own myſelf no judge of 8 
Nor. can I tell what critics thought em; 
But this I know, all people bought em, 
As with a moral view deſign'd, 
To pleaſe and to.referm mankind ; | 
And if he often miſs'd bis aim, 5 


The world muſt own it, to their ſhame, 
The — 33 hie, and theirs the blame, 
VERSES ON THE DEATH OF SWIFT, - 


EDINBURG: | 
AT Taz Apollo Pꝛeſs, zr Tar MARTINS. 
Anno 1778. 
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| THE LIFE OF 
bps. JONATHAN | SWIFT. 


A140 333 „ 
paſſod a liſe of which a judigions and ith ful: nare 
<, rakive would not he uſeful ©: for, adds be. “nt 
« Oly erst Wan has, in the eighty maſs; of ' tha 
6. world, great numbers: in the me condition, with, 
. himſglh, 39, whom, bis miſtakes. and. miſcarciages, - 
4. eſcapesand.cypedients, wonkd:be of immadiate ang 
apparent we ; but there i ſuch an uniformity in 
* the ſtataaf wan, il it he conſidaredꝭ apart Sram. ad- 
4 ventitions and ſeparable decorations and diſgniſes, 
that there is ſtaree any pff hility of good ox ill hut 
is o mman ta hymankind. A great part of the 
tima of theſe who. are placed at the gvaateſt dif- 
4 tance by fortune or by temper, malt upannidably 
< paſs. in che fame. manner; and though, when the 
„ claingg of nature are latisfied,. caprice, and nanity - 
t and accident, begin. to produce diſariminationtsand 
t. peculiaritięs: yet- the: eys is nat. vary heedſul ar 
< terminating their iafluenas in the. ſaws. e ſſects, 
_ * though. @metimes: accalerated; fometiamngs retarded 
„ oxr-perplexed, by multiplied combinatipns. We arc 
<< al; prompted. by the fame matives, all decsived by 
e the ſame. fallacies, all animated by hope, obſiruft- 
4. _ danger, entangled WE nnd 
of ſure . x 97 ; N ; [ 
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If a faithful and judicious narrative of an ordi inary 


life would be ſo apparently uſeful, ſtill greater utility I 


may be expected to ariſe from that of the life of one 


who has made an illuſtrious figure on the ſtage of the 
world, and employed his talents in the ſervice of man- 


Kind and his country. Dr. Swift was certainly a man 
of that diſtinguiſned character: he was eminent for 
his genius, his learning, his charities, and many vir- 
tues; and though he had faults, yet his faults were 
outnumbered by his virtues; and as the failings" of 
great men are to be carefully avoided, their virtues 


command reſpect, and are proper objects of imitation. 


An account, therefore, of the life and character of the 


celebrated Dr. Swift cannot but be highly agreeable 


to the reader, and Wes ir is moped, word _ de- 
i 1 and inſtruction. | 


Dr. Jonathan Swift was deſcended from a :yoinges | 


Drank of an ancient family of that name im York- 
ire; but the account of his family ſhall be as ſhort 
as poſſible, fince, as Lord Orrery obſerves, though his 
anceſtors were perſons of very decent and reputable 
eharacters, (and the elder branch of the family en- 
nobled) he himſelf has been the herald: to blazon the 
dignity of their coat. Bernam Swift, Eſq: otherwiſe 
talled Cavaliero Swift; a gentleman of great wit and 


humour, who in the reign of K. James I. poſſeſſet the 


pater nal eſtate, was, on the 20th March 1627, by King 
Char les I, created a peer of Ireland, by the title of 
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8 L Lord Viſcount Carlingford, though it is ſaid he never 


went into that kingdom. He died without male iſſue, 


5 and the family inheritance deſcended to his daughters, 


one of whom married Robert Fielding, commonly 
called Handſome Fielding, and the other the Earl of 


Eglington. Fielding ſoon diffipated his wife's patri- 
mony, and that of her ſiſter being transferred to the 
family of Lord Eglington, the principal eſtate of che 
. Swifts was divided from the name for ever. 


One of the younger branches from the ſame ſtem 
was Sir Edward Swift, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his attachment to the royal cauſe in the war between 
King Charles I. and his Parliament, from r there 
is no deſcendent of the name. 

Another of the younger branches was che Rev. 
Mr. Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich, Herefordſhire, 
with which he alſo held another eccleſiaſtical living. 


His father, William Swift, Rector of St. Andrew's 


in Canterbury, married the heireſs of Philpot, who 


contrived to keep her eſtate, which was very eonſi- 


derable, in her own hands. She is ſaid to have been 


extremely capricious and ill-natured, and to have 
difinherited her fon Thomas, an only child, merely 


for robbing an orchard when he was a boy. But how- 
ever this be, it is certain that except/a'church' or 
chapter leaſe which was not renewed, Thomas never 
poſſeſſed more than 1c0 J. a- year. This little eſtate, 


which lay at Goodrich, in Herefordſhire, he mortga- 
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ged for three hundred broad pieces: ang. having quilt» 
ed them inte his waiftcoat, he ſat ont for Ragland 
Calla, whither King Charles I. had retired aftey the 
battle of Naſchx. ini C: Thegonernor, who-well nem 
him, aſked; what was bis errand? „Lam come,” faid 
Swift, * tagive his Majeſty my coat; at the ſame time 


pulling it off, dd prefeating-it- The governor told 


bim pleaſantly, that his coat, was worth little.“ Why 
then, ſaid Swift, take my. waiſtgoat,”” This was 


fan found to be an uſefal garment by its weight; 


and it is remarked by Lord Clarendon, that the Ring 
received no ſupply. more ſeaſonable ox acceptable than 
theſe three hundred broad pieces during the wholp 
war, his diſtreſs being then very great, and his re- 
ſonrces out off. The zcal and activity of this. gentle- 
wan far the royal cauſe expoſed him to much danger 
and many. ſufferings, He was plundered more than 
thirty times by the Parliament's army, and was ciect- 
ed from his church lixings, hig eſtate was ſequeſterce, 


and he was himſelf thrown into priſon. His, eſtats, 
however, Was. afterwards; recovered, and part of it | 


fold ts pay the money due on the mortgage, apd | 


forma other debts; the remainder, ding — 


bis great. grandſon, Deane Swift, EG. 


This Mr. Thomas Swift married: Mrs, Elizabeth ö 


Deyden, of an ancient family in Huntingdonfhire, | 


Itrx or -DR; JON. SWIFT. ” 


poct, by whem he had ten ſons and four daughters. 
He died in 1658; and of his ſons fix ſurvived him, 
Godwin, mn unn herons ER and 
Wünn ion Sheng 5 
Thomas was bred at Oxford, 4 8 e 
he married the eldeſt daughter of Sir William D' Ave 
nant; but dying young, he left only one ſon, whoſe 
name alſo was Thomas, and who died in May 1752, 
in the 87th year of his age, Rector of Puttenham in 
Surrey, a benefice which he had poſſeſſed ſixty years, 
Godwin was a barriſter of Gray's Inn ; and William, 
Dryden, Jonathan, and Adam, were attorneys. 
Godwin having married a relation of the old Mar- 
chioneſs of Ormond, the old Duke of Ormond made 
him his Attorney=general in the palatinate of Tippe- 
rary in Ireland. Ireland was at this time almoſt with- 
out lawyers, the rebellion having made almoſt every 
man, of whatever condition, a ſoldier. Godwin there- 
fore determined to attempt the acquiſition. of a for- 
tune in that kingdom, and the ſame motiv es induced 
his four brothers to go with him. Godwin ſoon be- 
came wealthy, and the reſt obtained ſomething more 
than a genteel competence, though Dryden and Jo- 
nathan, who died ſoon after their arrival, had little 
to bequeath. | 
Jonathan, at the age of about e 
and before he went to Ireland, married Mrs. Abigail 
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Erick of LoigeRerſhire. Tho family. of this lady ae 


chile, (a danghter) and pregnant with, another, ban 

ving na means of ſubſſtene but po annuity of 30 l. 

| Which ber poſta had mathe fecden | in E 
immediately aften his marriage. 


Ia this. diſtreſi he eee 


into the fomibv of Godwin. her haſtand's eldeſt bro- 
ther, anch on. the 34th, of'Noxember 1667, about ſa- 


den months aſten her huſband's death, (be. was, bn 


_ Hney'$ Alley, in the pariſh of St. Werkargh, Dublin, 


gclizcied off a fon, whom ſhe calldd: Jonathan, in reo 
membrane. oß bis. facher, — 


| mmm Petrickkks. 


t all the brothers of Mre. eee Wo, 


eee God win, an had ſous; and hy theſa 
ſons ſhe: aas ſuhſſſted in her old age, a5 ſne had been 
| befote: by their father and their unoles, with-ſuch. R- 
. ee 
rich. 

it happened, _ whatever an; that 3 
age Aenne be his; mother, but by à nurſe wha 
was a native of Whitehaven; and when he was about 


daſcenssd from Erich the FoxaGer, who, raiſed n 
Way, ke oppet William, th Conquer, by wham bo 
was vanguiſhed, and afterwards made commangdatof 
bis forces, Bug whatever: was the henaue of ber li- 
903ge, her fortune was: far and abont_ tun years = 
after her massiage the. Was let a widow with:oun_ 


Shear” my 3g ara 
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4 ytar vid; Her affbctien for him Was been ſo ffrong, 
nat gnaiug e ee to vit u relatνt⁰ Who was 
dangerouſly Nick, umd From when Me enpecded h fe. 
Ny, A KLS ef te convey 'the eva un p- 
board, withont the knowleave of his meter of N 
vinole, and erte him wh bet xo Whitchaveh, At 
this place Ne eontihucd near three Yeats; for whew 
the mutker war Uiſcavered, his mother fevr'6fders not 
to had a fecbnd vage bill he m’, be berter ade 
to bear . The Havſd, however, gave becher eeſtime- 
$ies of ther affen ts Fonathan; fer during his Nay 
at Whitehavetrſtie Had taught hm tofpell, and hen 
xe wes five years bid de enen 
in thee Bible. . 

"Mrs: . ber Haſbund's 
aeeths, quitted the family of Mr. Godwin Swift is 
Feland, and Yetired to Leiceſter, the plate of her tas 
tivity ; dut her for waz agtin carried to Treland by 
his wiſe, and repluces under the neger of his | 


tele Godwin, ' 


It tras been generally believed that Swift vas born 
in England, u miſtake to which mary incidents be 
fies this have contributed. He had been frequently | 
heard to ſuy, when the people of Ireland diſpleaſed 
him, I ant not of this vile coontry; I am an Eng- 
ce limmun; and would infiſt that he was ſtolen from 
England when a child, and brought over to Ireland 
in # band-box. Mr. Pope alſo, in one of his letters 
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But whatever the motives were that prevailed on Dr. 
Swift · to ſpeak in this manner, they were not bor · 


rowed from any fort of contempt which he had ſecretly 
entertained againſt Ireland, conſidered merely as a na- 


tion, but rather proceeded from ſeveral other ſources, 


which will appear afterward., This account of his 


birth is taken from that which he left behind him in 


his own hand-writing, and, while he lived, he was ſo 


far from ſeriouſly denying or concealing his being a 
native of Ireland, that he often mentioned, . even 
peine out, the houſe in which he was born. 


_-He has alſo been thought by ſome to have ae a 


er. ſon of Sir William Temple, a miſtake which 
was probably founded upon another; for till the 


publication of his letter to Lord Viſc, Palmerſton, 


among his Poſthumous Works, he vas thought to 
have received ſuch. favours from Sir William as he 


whom he was not related, and but diſtantly related 
to his wife. However, ſuch a relation between Sir 
William and the Dean appears beyond contradiction 
to have been impoſſible; for Sir William Temple was 
reſident abroad in a public character from the year 
1665 to 1670, firſt at Bruſſels, and afterwards at the 


Hague, as may be proved by his letters to the Earl 
of Arlington, and the reſt of the miniſtry; ſo that 


Pr. Swift's mother, who never croſſed the fea, ex- 
2 
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pt from England to irttand; was out of all per- 


Iity cr u petſohal correſpondence with Sir Willlam 
Temple till ſome years after her ſon's —_— who, 
as before oblerved, was born in 1667. 

At about the age of fix years, 1673, he was nhrkd 


the Nins l of Kilkenby; and Having contifiddd thers 
eigkt years, Be was, at tlie age of fourteen, 1681, ad- 


mitteU into the univerſity of Dublin, and became 4 


ſtudent in Trinity College. There he lived in perfett - 
tegalarity, ad obeyed the ſtatutes with the utmoſt 


exaQuneſs; but the möoroſeneſß of his temper often 
rendered him very unacceptable to his companions; 
ſo that he was little regarded, and lefs beloved: and 
he was ſo much depreſſed by the difadvantages of his 


tuation, derividg his prelent fudliſtenee merely from 
the precarious bounty of an uncle, and having nd 
other objekt of hope but the continuance of it, that 


he cbuld not reſiſt the temptation to neglect many 
neceſſary objects of academic ſtudy, to which he was 


not by tire much inclined, and apply himſelf 


wholly to books of hiſtory and poetry, by which he 
could, without intellectual labour, fill his mind with 
pleaſing images, and for a while ſuſpend the ſenſe of 
his condition. The ſacrifice of the future to the pre- 
ſent, whether it be a folly or a fault, is ſeldom un- 
puniſhed, and Swift ſoon found bimſelf in the ſitua- 
tion of a man who had burned his bed to warm his 
hands; for at the end of four years, in the year 685, 
Volume J. . B 
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he was refuſed his degree of Bachelor of Arts for in- 
ſufficiency, and was at laſt admitted ſpeciali gratia, 
which is there conſidered as the higheſt degree of 
reproach and diſhonour., It is, ſays Lord Orrery, a 
kind of diſhonourable degree ; and the record of it, 
notwithſtandiog. Dr. Swift's preſent eſtabliſhed cha- 
racter throughout the learned world, muſt for erer 
remain int him in the eee iger at 
Dublis..: i 
But upon Swift this * was not ds 
he dreaded the repetition of ſuch adiſgraceas the laſt 
evil that could befal him, and therefore immediately 
ſet about to prevent it as the principal buſineſs of his 
life. During ſeven years from that time he ſtudied 
eight houts a-day; and by ſuch an effort of ſuch a 
mind, ſo long continued, great knowledge muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have been acquired. He commenced. theſe ſtu- | 
dies at the univerſity in Dublin, where he continued 
them three years, till 1688; and during this time he 
alſo drew, the firſt ſketch of his Tale of a Tub. 
In 1688, when he was about twenty- one, and had 
been ſeven years at the College, his uncle God win 
was ſeized with a lethargy, and ſoon after totally de- 
prived both of his ſpeech and his memory. As by 
this accident Swift was left without ſupport, he took a 
journey to Leiceſter, that he might conſult with his 
mother what courſe of life to purſue. At this time 
dir William Temple was in high reputation, and ho- 


lis 
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poured with the confidence and familiarity of King 
William. His father, Sir John Temple, had been 
Maſter of the Rolls in Ireland, and contracted an in- 
timate friendſhip with Godwin Swift, which continu- 
ed till his death; and Sir William, who inherited his 
title and eſtate, had married a lady to whom Mrs. 
Swift was related. She therefore adviſed her ſon to 
communicate his ſituation to Sir William, and ſolicit 
his direction what to do. This advice, which perhaps 
only confirmed a reſolution that Swift had ſecretly 
taken before he left Ireland, he en reſolved 
to purſue. 05  teffy 

Sir William received him in 1600 with leak kind- 
neſs, and Swift's firſt viſit continued two years. Sir 
William had been ambaſſador and mediator of a ge- 
neral piece at Nimeguen before the Revolution. In 
this character he became known to the Prince of 
Orange, who afterwards, when King, frequently viſit- 
ed him at Sheen, and took his advice in affairs of 
the utmoſt importance. Sir William being then lame 
with the gout, Swift uſed to attend his Majeſty in 
his walks about the garden, who admitted him to 
ſuch familiarity, that he ſhewed him how to cut aſ- 
paragus after the Dutch manner, and once offered 
to make him a captain of horſe. Swift appears to 
have fixed his mind very early upon an eccleſiaſtical 
life: and it is therefore probable that, upon declining 
this offer, he obtained a promiſe of preſerment in the 

Bij 
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church; for in a letter to his unele William Swift, da- 
ted in 1692, he ſays, „Lam not to take orders vill 
the King gives, me a prebend.” 

Sir William becoming ſtill more whit a Ab 


ing to retire farther from Landon, bought an eſtate 


at Farnham in Surrey, called Moorpark, whither he 
was accompanied by Swift. About this time a bill 


was brought inte the Houſe for triennial parliaments, 


ioſt which the Ring, Who was à ſtranger te tha 
Engliſh conſtitution, was very averſe, by the adviee of 
ſome weak people, who-perſuaded the Earlof Portland 
that Charles I. loſt his crown and life by conſeating ta 


_ ſuch a bill. Upon this occaſian the Earl was bythe 
Fing diſpatehed to Moorpark for Sir William's advice, 


who ſaid much to ſhew him the miſtake, but without 
eſſect; and therefore he ſaon afterwards diſpatched 
Swiftta Kenſington with the whole account is writing, 
to convince the King and the Earl how ill they were 
informed. Swift, though he was then very young, was 
yet well acquainted with the Engliſh hiſtety, and gave 
the King a compendious account of the matter, which 
be amplified te the Earl. But the meaſure was at laſt 
rejected; 
court, ſo much to his diſſatis faction, that he then de- 
clared it was the firſt incident that helped to eure 
him of vanity. Son after this tranſaction he was 


1 feized with ung urch of a diſorder which he had con« 


dracted in Jre 5 


eating a great quantity of fruit, 


and thus ended Swift's firſt embaſly ta 
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and upon this occaſion returned thither by the advice 
of his phyſicians, who hoped that his native air would 
contribute to the recovery of his health. But from 


this journey he received no benefit ; and therefore in 
a ſhort time returned to Sir William, being ever after- 


wards ſubject to that giddineſs, which gradually in- 
creaſed, though with irregular intermiſſions, till 2 
terminated i in total debility of body and mind. | 
But he was till indefatigable in his ſtudies ; an 
to prevent the loſs of health in the acquilition of 
knowledge by the want of bodily exerciſe, it was his 
conſtant practice to run up an hill that was near the 
houſe, and back again, every two hours. The diſtance 


backwards and forwards was about half a mile, and 


he uſed to run it in about fix minutes. By what books 


his ſtudies were principally directed cannot certainly 


be known; but ſeveral copious extracts from Cyprian, 
Irenzus, Sleidan's Commentaries, and Padre Paolo's 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, were found among 
his papers, which appear, by memorandums in his 


own hand-writing, to have been made ge he lived 


with Sir William Temple. 1 Klatten 3 zul 
About a year after his return b Wenn he 


thought it expedient to take his degree of Maſter of 
Arts at Oxford: With this view he appears to have 


written to his uncle William , Swift, to procure-and 
ſend him the feſfimonium of his Bachelor's degrees 


With this feſtimonium, which is dated May 3. 1692, 


B ĩij 
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he went to Quford, where, having received many civi- 


lities, he was admitted ad eundem June 14tb, and took 


his Maſter's degree July 5th, following. 
It has been ſaid that the civilities which he received 
at Oxford proceeded from a miſunderſtanding of the 


phraſe ſpeciali gratia, which was there ſuppoſed to be 


a compliment paid ta uncommon merit: but theſe 


words are not to be found in that copy of the te/timeniam 


which is entered in the Congregation-book at Oxford, 


and not to have inſerted them there, when they were 


thought a compliment, would have been an affront : it 
is therefore probable that, by the influence of Swift's 


uncle, they were emitted in the copy which he pro- 


_ eured and ſent; eſpecially as ſome ſuch favour ſeems 
to be intimated in Swift's letter ta him, after he had 


received it: am till,” ſays he, to thank you for 


«© your care in my leſti manium, and it was to a very 
good purpeſe, for I was never more ſatisfied than 
<« in the behaviour of the Univerſity.” The civilities 
which he received at Oxford might indeed proceed 
from his known connexian with fir William Temple; 
but he might reaſonably impute them alſo to the ſup- 
preſſion of a reproach againſt which there was good 
reaſon to ſear this connexion would not have ſupported 
him; nor-is it ſtrange that Swift, after bis reputation 
was eſtabliſhed, ſhould, while he was ſporting with 


this incident in the gaiety of his heart, pretend a miſe. 
take which never happened, or that which he meant 


28 xjoſt upon the Univerſity ſhould be ferlouſly. re» 
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membered as an event of his liſG. | 
It bas alfo baen faid, that upon his dice ut 


Dublin he reſolved to purſue his ſtudies. at Oxford, | 


where he almoſt conſtantly reſided during three years, 
and was ayowedly ſupparted by Sir William Temple; 
but the, contaary-is inconteſiably true 3 for there are 
not quite two months, between the. date of bis. te/ii+ 
monium and bis taking bis Maſter's. degres- Beſides, 
in the letter to his: uncle, juſt mentioned, be ſays, 1 
& am aſhamed. to be more obliged, in a few weeks, 


ide ſpangers, than in ſeven. years, ta Dublin Cole | 


866 lege. 9. 
From Ouſoal hawtaragdagainto Moarpark, where | 
he aſſiſted Sit William, Temple to reviſe his works, 

corrected and improved his Tale of a Tub, and add- 
ed the digreſſons. Franz. the con verſat ion of Sin Wile 


lam, who was minytely acquainted. with all the inv 


tricacies of party, and the ſcerets of ſtate, during the 
reigns of K. Charles II. and K. James II. Swift greatly 
increaſed his political knowledge; but having lang 
ſuſpected Sir William of negleQing to provide for 
him, merely that he might keep him in his family, 
he at length reſented. it fo warmly, that, in 1694, 4 | 
quarrel enſyed, and they parted. _ 

It is probable that Swift did not leave Sir William 
for ſuch a reaſan without ſevere expoſtulation, not only 
becauſe Swift was no feſpecder of perſons, but becauſp 
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It appears that Sir William, though he was extremely 
angry, admitted his claim to ſome proviſion, by offer- 
ing to make him his Deputy as Maſter of the Rolls in 
Ireland. This offer, however, Swift did not accept; 
but replied, that ſince he had now an opportunity of 
living without being driven into the church for ſup- 
port, a ſeruple which had hitherto kept him out of it, 
he was determined to go into Ireland and take orders. 
Swift, during his reſidence with Sir William, had 
never failed to viſit his mother at Leiceſter once a- 
year, and his manner of travelling was very extraor- 
| ditary; he always went on foot, except the weather 
Vouas very bad, and then he would ſometimes take ſhel- 
ter in a waggon. He choſe to dine at obſcure ale- 
houſes among pedlars and hoſtlers, and to lie where 
he faw written over the door © Lodgings ſor a penny; 
but he uſed to bribe the maid with a teſter for a ſingle 
bed and clean ſheets. He delighted, ſays Lord Orrery, 
in ſcenes of low life. The vulgar diale& was not only 
a fund of humour for him, but I verily believe was 
"acceptable to his nature; otherwiſe I know not how 
to account for the many filthy ideas and indecent ex- 
preſſions (I mean indecent in point of cleanlineſs and 
delicacy) that will be found throughout his Works. 


In this manner he went down to his mother upon 


his leaving Sir William, and from Leiceſter he wrote 


a letter, dated June 1694, to his couſin Deane Swift, 


then at Liſbon, in which he relates his quarrel with 
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Sir Willie, 2ud declares. his puxpaſe. to take orders 
in the. September following, wiſhing da cad procure 
for him the chaplainſhip of the Factors. 

What; was the effect of this l&tes in hf REES 
hut gwift ſoon after obtained a tem mendaties (an- 
poſad to he from Sit William Temple) to Lord. Ca- 
pel then Lord Deputy. of Ireland, who. gave him the 
prebend of Kilroot, in the Dioceſe. of Connox, 3 nos - 
thern diſtrict, worth about a 100 “ a-year. But Six - 
William, who had been uſed to the converſation of 
Swift, ſoan found that he could not he content to live 
without him; he therefore urged him to reſign his 
prehend in favour of a friend, and promiſed to ohtain 
preferment for him in England if he would return. 
Swift conſented ; and Sir William was ſa much plegs 
fed with this act of kindaefs, that during the remain» 
der of his life, which was about four yeans, his behav = 
viour was ſych 25 praduced the vimoſk harmopy be+ 
tween, them. Swift, as a teſtimany of his: fyicydſhip 
and eſteem, wrote the Battle of the Books, of which 
Sir William is the hero; and Sir William, when be 
died; left him a pecuviary legaoy, (ſuppoſed to have 
been about; 5£0,1.) and his: Paſthumons Works. 

What other favours he received from. Six William 
eannot certainly be known, Swift acknowledged none 
but his ineſſectual recommendation to K. William ; 
and he is known to have received frequent remittan» 
ces from his uncle William. and his unele Willongbby 
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Swift; ſo that Sir William does not ſeem to have wares 
him with liberality, for which it is difficult to account. 

Upon the death of Sir William Temple, Swift ap- 
plied by petition to K. William for the firſt vacant 
prebend of Canterbury or Weſtminſter, for which the 
royal promiſe. had been obtained by his late patron, 
whoſe Poſthumous Works he dedicated to his Majeſty, 


tod facilitate the ſucceſs of this application; but it 


does not appear that, after the death of Sir William, 
the King took the leaſt notice of Mr. Swift: his 


petition and dedication were equally neglected; and 


after a fruitleſs attendance at court, which probably 
increaſed the auſterity of his temper; he accepted an 
invitation of the Earl of Berkeley, who had been 

appointed one of the Lords Juſtices of Ireland, to 
attend him as chaplain and private ſecretary. It might 
reaſonably have been hoped, that although he had 
been diſappointed of the preferment for which he ſo- 
| licited, yet the employment to which he was invited 
would have been ſecure; but it happened, that after 
| he had acted as ſeeretary during the whole journey to 
 Doblin, one Buſh found means to inſinuate to Lord 
Berkeley that the poſt of ſecretary was not fit for a 
clergyman; and his Lordſhip ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſo eaſily convinced of this impropriety, that, after 
making ſome apology to Mr. Swift, de Ps 
_ ſecretary'in his ſtead. '- 2 


This diſappointment was ſoon after followed by 
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another. It happened that the Deanery of Derry be- 
came vacant, and it was the Earl of Berkeley's turn 
to diſpoſe of it; yet whatever atonement was due to 
Swift for his Lordſhip's late breach of engagement, 
the ſecretary having received a bribe, the Deanery 
was given to another, upon pretence that Swift, who 
was then more than thirty years old, was too young; 
and he received, inſtead of it, the two livings of La- 
racor and Rathbeggin, in the Dioceſe of Meath, 
which together did not amount to half the value of 
the Deanery. The firſt of theſe rectories was worth 
about 200 J. and the latter about 60 J. a- year; and 


they were the only church: preferments that Dr. Swift | 


mine till he was eee Dean of St. ene | 
in 1713. . Dh 
Whilſt Swift was . to ag ein his 5 

only ſiſter, who was of the middle ſize, finely ſhaped; 
rather beyond what is called the agreeable through- 
out her whole perſon, was polite and well bred, with 
at leaſt a good ſhare of underſtanding, and at. that 
time worth 3co1. by the conſent and approbation of 
her uncles and relations, accepted a propoſal of mar- 


riage from a tradeſman, whoſe fortune, character, and 


fituation, were eſteemed, by all her friends, ſuitable 
for her in every reſpect: he was reputed to be wortn 
five thouſand pounds. Having communicated this pro- 
poſal to ber brother, and finding him utterly averſe 
from entertaining the moſt diſtant thoughts of it, ſhe 
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began 't6 remouſtrate to Hm in dhe way bf reuſun; 
(for the mateh was by no means Very Befitable in her 
dum breaſt) that ſhe could not ſupport herſelf on het 
goolir on whith her brother aſſured her that he would 
Hover ſet her want the neee ſſurſes or the convenicncies 
ol life; and, as a further proof, t6 convince her chat 
his regards were truly affectionate and fincere; he pro- 
milcd to ſettle upon her 5c J. derng all he was then 
poſſeſſed of in the world, the very hour he Mould get 
Tome benefice In the church, which he Unily expeRed, 
provided The would reject this dverture of martiape 
with a proper diſdain. But the match baving taken 
Pace notwithſtanding her brother's femonſtrunces, 
it was entirely diſagreeable to him: it feemed to in- 
terrupt thoſe ambitious views which he had long linee 
formed : he grew outrageous at the thoughts of be- 
ing brothereih- la to a trade ſman: he utterly refu- 
fed all reconciliation with Nis fiſter, nor ever would 
liſten to the entreuties of his mother; who came over 
to ſteland, under aloft 4 cetfainity of pacifying his 
anger, having, in all other reſpects, ever found him 
2 dutirul and obedient ſon: but his pride was not to 
be conquered ; and Mrs. Swift, finding her ſon inflex- 
ble, haſtened back to Leiceſter, where ſhe continued 


till her death. However, his ſiſter's marriage proved 


in the end very unfortunate. The huſband was an 
old, tyrannical, vicious rake; and with regard to his 
zceol. he was ſcarce worth half ſo much on the day 
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he was married. After he had two or three children 
he broke und died, leaving his family in very deplo- 
rable eircumſtanees. Mr. Swift bpon this event ac- 
quainted his ſiſter dy meſſage, (for he would never 


de ſo far reconeiled ab to fee her face) that he would 


allow her 101. #-year daring her life, provided the 


would live in England, but not otherwiſe. She ac- 
_ rordingly went to England, where Ars re- 


ceived her annuity till her death. | 

- In 1699 Swift had like to have pate Cle 
Dublin, and Lord Berkeley in the midſt of it: for the 
Doctor, whoſe bedchamber was the next room to his 
Excallency's, having grown drowfy over. his book 
while he was reading in bed, dropt aſleep without ex- 
tinguiſhing his candle, which happening to fall upon 


| kis quilt, ſet it on fire, and burnt its paſſage quite 


through the bedclbthes; until it reached: his thigh. 
Swift, roufed by the pain, leapt out of bed, and ex- 
tinguiſhed the fire, which by this time had barnt part 
of the curtains. He took care to hive the damages 


repairedd; and by throwing away ſome. guineas in 


kuſfh-money, the accident was never made known in 
the Caftle. 
As Swift had refuſed a 3 ee King 
William, and a ſecular employment under Sir Wit- 
liam Temple, it appears that his attachment to a re- 
ligious life, however early, and however ſtrong, was 
dot the effect of temporary en but of zeal for the 
Volame J. | C 
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| ſucceſslof the great work. in which he was about te 

engage, and a conſeiouſneſs of his own ability to ac- 
quit himſelf with advantage. That religious purpoſes 


were at this time predominant in his mind he uſed 


frequently to declare; he hoped, he ſaid, that by di- 
ligent and conſtant application he ſhould ſo far ex- 
cel, that the ſexton might ſometimes be aſked, on a 
Sunday: morning, Pray, does the Doctor preach to- 
day!“ And when, after having taken poſſeſſion of 
his-livings, he went to reſide at Laracor, he gave pu- 


blic notice that he would read prayers on every Wed- 


neſday and Friday, a labour which he would not have 
brought upon himſelf if he had been, principally con- 


cerned about the value of his dues, which had been. 


long before cuſtomarily paid for much leſs ſervice. - 

The duties of the church, which he thus rendered 
more frequent, he performed with the utmoſt punc- 
tuality and the moſt rational devotion. He was in- 
deed devout not only in his public and ſolemn ad- 


dreſſes to God, but in that tranſient act of adoration 


which is called Saying grace, and which generally 
conſiſts only in a mutter and a bow, in which the 


ſpeaker appears to compliment the company, and the 


company each other. Swift always uſed the feweſt 


words that could be uttered on the occaſion, but he 


pronounced them with an emphaſis and fervour which 


every one around him ſaw and felt, and with his 
hands claſped in each other, and lifted to his breaſts 


wb 
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and it is hoped that thoſe who can no otherwiſe emu 
late the character of Swift, will attempt it in this act 
of religious decorum, and no longer affect either to be 
wits or fine gentlemen, by a romdudt Wee contra- | 
"ew ſo great an example * 
But Swift, with all this piety in kis halve, vids | 
not reſi ſt the temptation to indulge the peculiarity 
of his humour when an opportunity offered, what- 
ever might be the impropriety of time and place. 
On the firſt Wedneſday after he had ſummoned 
his congregation at Laracor he aſcended his deſk, and 
having fat ſome time with no other auditor than his 
clerk Roger, he roſe up, and, with a compoſure and 
gravity that upon this occaſion was irreſiſtibly ridicu- 
lous, he began, **[Dearly beloved Roger! the Serip- 
6 ure moveth you and me in ſundry places * and {6 
PREY to the end of the ſervice. ' | +! 
During Swift's refidence at Laracor he invited to 
| Ireland a lady: whom he has celebrated by the name 
| of Stella. With this lady he became acquainted while 
| helived with Sir William Temple: ſhewas the daugh- 
ter of his ſteward; whoſe name was Johnſon; and Sir 
William, when he died, left her col. in conſidera- 
5 tion of her father's faithful ſervices. At the death” 
5 of Sir William, which happened in January 1698-9, 
7 ' ſhe was in the ſixteenth year of her age; and it was 
about two years afterwards that, at Swift's invitas 
5 tion, ſne left England, accompanied by her friend 
C ij 
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Mrs. Pingley, a lady who was fifteen years older, 
and whoſe whole fortune, though ſhe was related to 
Sir William; was no:more than an annuity: of 29 K 
Whether Swift, at this time, deſired the company of 


Stella as a wife or a friend js not certain; but the 
' reaſon which ſhe and her companion then gave for 


their leaving England was, that in Ireland the ins» 
tereſt of. money was high, and pro tiſions were cheap. 
It appeays, however, that other reaſans were ſuſpected 
in the neighbourhood of Moorpark ; for Mr. Thomas 
Swift, the Rector of Puttenham, in a letter dated 


Feb. $I 706, inquires whether Jonathan was = 


F< ried, or-whether he had been able to reſiſt the charms 
<< of hath thoſe gentlewomen whe. marched from 
% Moorpark to Dublin with a reſolytion to engage 
te him?” It appears, too, that Swift, if he did not 


addreſs her himſelf, yet contrived to break off a trea+ 


ty of marriage with another, by perſuading her to 
inſiſt upon tems with which the gentleman could 
not comply. But whatever was Swift's attachment 
to Mrs. Johnſon, every poſſible precaution was taken 
to prevent ſcandal. They never lived in the ſame 
houſe... When Swift was abſent from Laracor, Mrs. 
Johnſen and her friend reſided at the Parſonage; 
when he returned, they removed either to the houſe 
of Dr. Raymond, Vicar: of Frim, a gentleman of 


great hoſpitality, and Swift's intimate friend, or to 
© ladging provided for them in the neighbourhood 2 
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neither were they ever known to meet but in the pre. 
ſence of a thiril perſon. Swift made frequent excur- 

ſions to Dublin, and ſome to London; but Mrs. John- 
ſon was buried in ſolitude and obſcurity i ſnhe was 


known only to a few of Swift's moſt: intimate ac- 


quaintance, and had no female companion except 
her friend Mrs. Dingley, 1. n * ene 


very inſipid companion 


In 1701 Swift took his Doctor er, a0 in 
1702, ſoon after the death of King William, he went 
to England for the firſt time after his ſettlement at 


Laraeor; a journey which he frequently repeated du- 
ring the reign of Queen Anne. Mrs. Johnſon was 


once alſo in England in 1705, but returned in a few 
ue. and never afterwards croſſed the Channel. 

He ſoon became eminent as a writer, and in that 
chandfee at leaſt was known to the great men in both 
the factions, which were diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of Whig and Tory. He had been educated: among 
the Whigs, but he at length attached himſelf to the 
Tories, becauſe, as he ſaid, the Whigs had renounceũ 


their old principles, and received others which their 


forefathers held in utter abhorrence. He did not, how- 


ever, write any political ann e the m_ | 
x70t to the year 1708. 


But thougli, by his frequent eee a 


as a long abſence from his cures, he appears to have 
delayed: the execution of his purpoſe to excel as & 
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preacker;iyet; he uſed n 
nounce it till his acquaintance. with Harley; nor did 
he ever mention his ſubſequent attachment to po- 
ties without indubitable ſigus of penitenceand regret. 
It is prohahle that he hoped to exert himſelf more 
effectually in the church by acquiring ſome other pre- 
ferment, and that, with this view, he was folicitous 
to be near the court; for before his acquaintance with 


Lord Oxferd a biſhopric was intended for him by 


the Queen: but Ahp. Sharps, and a certain great 
lady, having miſrepreſented his principles and cha- 


racer, her Majeſty gave it to another. Of this inju- 


ry; however, the Archbiſhop was' afterwards truly 
ſenſible, expreſſed * __— for n deſired bis 
el | 

After this a it was 0 lea before 
a new ſcene openod before him; for in 1710, being 
then in England, he was impewered by his Grace 
the Lord Primate of Ireland to ſolicit the Queen to 
exonerate the 3 of Ireland from paying the twen : 
tieth parts and firſt· fruits; and upon this en 


his acquaintanee with Harley commenced. 


As faon as he had reecibed the Biſhop's letter, ou 
tans authority, he reſolvęd to apply to Mr. 
Harley, not only becauſe he was a principal perſon in 
the Queen's miniſtry, but becauſe, by his intereſt, the 

fame favour had been granted to the clergy of Eng · 


land. That he might not wait upon Mr. Harley, to 
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whom. his name was well known, wholly without re- 
commendation, he got himſelf repreſentcd as a per- 
ſon who: had been extremely ill uſed by the laſt mi» 
niſtry, becauſe he would not. go certain lengths which 
they would einen is ford fort 
Mr. Harley' s own caſe. 5 

Mr. Harley received 8 ith theutnied kindoefs 
and reſpect; he ſat with him two hours in company, 
and two haurs he was with him alone. He not only 
engaged in the DaQtor's immediate buſineſs with the 
utmoſt Teal, and foan after aceompliſhed it, but told 
him he, muſt hring him acquainted with Mr. St. John; 
invited him to dine with him; charged him to come 
often; aud, when the Doctor propoſed attending at 
his levce, told him that was no place for friends. 
The Doctor ſoon after hecame perſonally acquainted 
with the reſt of the miniſters, who appear to have 
courted and careſſed him with uncommon affiduity. 
He dined every Saturday at Mr. Harley's with the 
Lord Keeper, Mr. Secretary St. John, and Lord Ri- 
vers. On that day no other perfon was for ſome time 
admitted; but his ſelect company was at length en» 
larged to ſixteen; all men of the firſt claſs, Swift in- 
cluded. They dined once a- week at the hauſes of 
each other by rotation, and went under the general 
denomination of Brothers. A 

From this time the Doctor 1 the intereſt 
of his new friends with all his power in pamphlets, 
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poems, and periodical papers: his intimacy with them 
was ſo remarkable, that he was thought not only to 


defend, but in ſome degree to direct, their meaſures; 


and ſuch was his importance in the opinion of the 
oppoſite party, that many ſpeeches were made againſt 
him in both Houſes of Parliament. A reward was alſo 
offered for . ms , of The — 
| e Whigs. <; Sorfion 

Whatever 5 we * or ener he 
nours we obtain, the pleaſure which they produce is 


alb relative to ſome particular favourite with 'whom 
we are tenderly connected either by:friendſhip or by 


love; or, at moſt, it terminates, like rays collected by 
a burning- glaſs, in a very ſmall circle, which is ſcarce 
more than a point, and, like light, becomes ſenſible 
only by reflection. Thus Swift, while he was courted 
and careſſed by thoſe whom others were making in- 
tereſt to approach, ſeems to have enjoyed his diſtine- 
tion only in proportion as it was participated with 
Stella; for amidſt all the buſineſs, ani all the honours 
that crowded upon him, he wrote every day an ac- 
count of whatever occurred, and ſent her a journal, 
regularly dated, every fortnight, during the whole 
time of his connexion with Q. Anne's miniſtry. From 
theſe unreſtrained effuſions of his heart many parti- 
Eulars are known which could have been known no 
other way: and by theſe it appears inconteſtably, that 


he way/:not only employed but truſted; and that | 


FEE TZ gage 
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Harley, who is. univerſally allowed te have been ang 


E ef the. moſt reſcryed and my ſterious of all politici 


was to him, in affairs of theutmoſt moment, open and 
explicit. The reſult of ane of their conferences, ſe 
early at theyear$710,was to this effect, That the king- 
dam was as cextainly ruined as a bapkrupt merchant; 
that a peace, whether had er good, was abſolutely 
neceſſatyi that the confederaey/muſt ſoon break, aud 
faftions increaſe ; and that the wigiſtry, was upon toe 

narrow a bottom, and ſtood like an iſthmus, between 
the Whigs on one (ide, and the vialent Tories on the 
other ĩ a, ſituation in which: they could not᷑ ſuhſiſt. 


Theſe violent Tories were ſormed into a ſociety called 


The October Club, of whom Swift ſays, They are 
about an hundred Parliament: men of the country; 
© who drink October beer at hame, and meet every 
<« evening at a tavern near the Parliament - houſe, to 
drive things on to extremes againſt the Whigs, to 
<< call the old aller to eee and get of five ot 


| aden 


But if Swift thought this party too prociphtane, it 
is certain he thaught Lord Quzford too flow; and he 


once told him ſo in a manner that ſhews both his i in⸗ 


tegrity and the froedom of his canverfation 1 with thoſe 
who: have a preſcriptive right to ſervility and adula- 
tion, He had received (from Col. Hill, a gentleman 
of worth, who had commanded with great bravery in 
the battle of Almanza, ſaon after his promotion to 
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a 9 preſent of a fine tortoiſe-ſhell Gin: 


x; richly lined with gold, with the proſpect of the 
2 of Venice; ſeveral gondalos plying on the cas. 
nals; and other figures to the number of one hundred 
and fifty, repreſenting the pleaſures of a carnival, 
painted on the inſide of the lid. This preſent he 
mme wed one day to Harley, who, having admired the- 

painting and the workmanſhip; at laſt ſpied a figure 
ſtudded on the outſide of the bottom, which he 
thought reſembled a gooſe; upon which, turning to 
the Doctor, · Jonathan, ſays he, * I think the Co- 
et lonel Ras made a pooſe of you.“ Ves, my Lord,” 
ſayt the Doctor; but if your Lordſhip will look a 
t little farther, you will ſee that I am driving a ſnail 
ee before me; which indeed happened tobe dhe de- 
vice. To this the Earl coolly feplied, Thür is ſe- 
© yere enough, Jonathan; but I deſerve it.” 
lt is equally true, and equally evident, that $uiift 
had no expectations of advantage from his connexion 
with theſe perſons; that he knew they could: fot 
long preſerve their power; that he did not honoùr it 

- while it laſted; a r he CEE ION 
—_ FA e it n T0 0409 991 
„The miniſtry. aub TR 5 oa honeſt hearty 
5 fellows : Iuſe them like dogs, becauſe I expect they 
c will uſe me ſo; They call me nothing but Jona- 
c than; and I faid Ibelieved:they would leave me Jo- 


_ —_ 


56: nathan, as they found me: and that I never knew 
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ta miniſtry.do any thing for thoſe whom they make 
t companions of their pleaſures: but I care not.. 
In the ſummer of 1711 he foreſaw the ruin of the 
miniſtry by thoſe miſunderſtandings among them 
ſelves which at laſt effected it; and it was not only 
his opinion but their own, that if they could: not 
carry a peace they would not be able to keep them- 
ſelves out of the Tower, even tho' they ſhould agree. 
In order, therefore, to facilitate this great event, 
Swift wrote The Conduct of the Allies; a piece which 
he confeſſes. coſt him much pains, and which ſuceeed- 
ed even beyond his expectation lt was publiſhed 
Nov. 27. 1 711, juſt ten days before the Parliament 
met; and before the 28th of January above eleven 
thouſand were 4, ſeven editions having been printed 
in England, and three in Ireland. The Tory mem- 
bers in both Houſes who ſpoke drew all their argu- 
ments from it; and the reſolutions which were printed 
in the Votes, and which would never have paſſed but 
for The Conduct of the Allies, were little more See 
quotations from it. . \ 
From this time till the 1713 be res 10 exert | 
bimſelf, with unwearied diligence, in the ſervice of the 
miniſtry ; and while he was at Windſor, juſt at the 
concluſion of the Peace of Utrecht, he drew the firſt 
ſketch of An Hiſtory of the four laſt Years of Q Anne. 
The work would have been publiſhed ſoon after, if 
bis friends in the miniſtry had not diſagreed about it; 
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and ufter the Quotn's death he ſpent moch THe in 
imphoving and vofrenting le; but tt bas per yer ax 


Dating ul this 25 he n 50 gardity er Fes 
wurd till the year 291.3; and then he WE been 
Deariery df St. Patfick's, Dublin. < 
nt may perhaps be thought — that bis friends 
dd not rather procure him a biſhopric in England, 
and place him in the Houſe of Lords, where his po- 
Htical eboquen ce might have been employed with great 
advantage but this was not in their power; and they 
might de wilting to ſecure to him ſuch advantage as 
they could, xn Arad own  LANAbaty, and fore 

n their fall. 

Bat with whatever view, or from whatever cauſe, 

the Deanery of St. Patrick's was given him, he vetei- 
ved it with tefs pleaſure than he would have done a 
fertlement with touch leſs "ww 15 profit in Evig- 
land. 

ne ne eroſſed che Chartovl to bat poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new dignity, but did not iy in Tre- 
land more than a fortnight, being urged by an hun- 
dred letters to haſten back and recemeile Lord Ox- 


miſunderſtanding were juſtly dreaded by their friends. 
When hie returned he found their quarrels and eold- 
heſs increaſed ; and having predicted their ruin from 


This work has 11 ſince — 
3 | 


ford and Lord Bolingbtoke, the conſequences of whoſe - 
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this very cauſe, he laboured to bring about a reconci- 
tation, as that upon which the whole intereſt of their 
party depended. _ 

With this view he ess to walks them to Lord 
Maſham' s at St. James' s, and Lord and Lady Maſham, 
being acquainted with his purpoſe, left him alone 
with them. He thenexpoſtulated with them both, but 
to little effec; being able only to engage them to go 
to Windſor the next day, ſtill hoping that if he could 
keep them together they would come to fome agree- 
ment; well knowing that in abſence the mind per- 
petually revolves the recent offences of a friend, and 
heightens them by every poſlible aggravation ; but 
that when the offended and offender meet, the dying 
ſparks of eſteem or kindneſs often brighten into a 
flame, the remembrance of paſt pleaſure and confi- 
dence returns, and mutually inclines them to ſecure, 
by an accommodation, that which they feel they can= 
not loſe without regret. 

Swift ſoon after followed them, but was told by Lord 
Bolingbroke that his ſcheme had come to nothing; 
and he had the mortification to obſerve that they grew 


more cold to each other every day. In the mean time 


Lord Oxford's credit grew leſsand . andthe n 3 
health viſibly declined. | 


Swift, however, embed yet once more to meet 


them at Lord Maſham's, and was again left alone 


with them. This was the laſt time they ever met, 
Volume IJ. ä D 
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and he ſpoke to them both with great freedom; hut 


at length, deſparing of his purpoſe, he told them he 
would retire, for that all was gone. Bolingbroke 
whiſpered him that he was n but Oxford faid alt 
wares do well. 1 

Swift ſtill e to his into wh 8 


went in a day or two to Oxford by the coach, and 


thence to the houſe of a friend in Berkſhire, where 
he continued til} the Ae 5 5 which ee 
in about ten weeks. „ 

Vile he was at this place! his wind was Qill buſy 
for his friends, and he wrote a diſcourſe called Free 


Thoughts on the Preſent. State of A fairs, which he 


thought might be uſeful at that juncture, and ſent 
it up to London; but ſome difference of opinion hap- 
pening between him and Lord: Bolingbroke concern- 


ing it, the publieation was delayed till the Queen's 


death; and then he reealled his copy, which was af- 


terwards depoſited with the late Alderman _— 


and has been ſince publiſhed. | 
A few weeks after the death of the pt bo went 
bunk to his ſtation in Ireland, all his connexions with 
the court: _ "RAN any all _ NGOs diſ- 
appointed]. . 
r ks bs an injury Pa Seit not to gp a 
moment here; and, before we deſcend with him into 
the vale of private life, look back; as from an emi- 
nence, upon the country: we have paſſe. 
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i Few of thoſe who have been permicled to aſſociate 
with perſons greatly ſuperior in rank and fortune, 


who have climbed in the retinue of Power, and been 


diſtinguiſhed by reflected greatneſs, have been able 
to ſuſtain the native dignity! of their own. character 
without ftooping as they-aſtended the hill, or being 


blinded by the light that made them 9 to 


others. 

Let it therefore be recorded tn the phony of Dr. 
Soil, and to animate others by his example and re- 
ward, that, during his connexion with thoſe we 
were in the higheſt rank, and who in every rank would 
have been great, he would / never ſuffer him ſelf to be 
treated but as aw equal, and repluſed every attemft 
to hold him in dependence, or keep him at diſtance, | 
with the utmoſt reſentment and indignatibn 

It happened upon ſome occaſion that Harley ſent 
nat: bank-bill of '501.-by his private ſecretary Mr. 
Lewis, which Swift inſtantly: returned, with a letter 
of expoſtulation and complaint. Harley invited him 


to dine, but he refuſed. He wrote to Mr. Lewis to 


mediate between them, deſiring to be reconciled; but 


Swift ſent word that he expected farther ſatis faction. 


Harley replied,” if he would come and ſee him he 
would make him eaſy; but Swift inſiſted; that he 
ſnould apologize by meſſage: enen that other- 


wiſe he would eaſt him off. r bein b 


"It * PRO that this four might-bare been re» 
| | Dy 
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jected, as not worth his acceptanee; but it is certain 
that, if it had been of greater value it would not have 
atoned for any indecorum in the offer, or have in- 
duced Swift to ſuffer an obligat ion from thoſe whom 
he did not eſteem; for he refufed the place of Hiſto- 
riographer with difdain, becauſe it was in the diſpoſal 
of a perſon whom he regarded with diſguſt and con- 
tempt. Ac 
He would not ſuffer even negative incivilities from 
thoſe who, if by their ſtation they had not been his 
ſuperiors, would have been his equals by learning and 
parts. It happened, that having on a Sunday dined 
with Mr. St. John, who was then Secretary of State, 


temper, he took the faſt opportunity to fee him a+ 


told him he obſerved he was much out of temper ; 
that he did not expect he would tell him the cauſe; 
but would be glad to fee he was in better; and warn- 
ed him never to behave to him with filent reſerve, 
for that he would not be treated like a ſchoolboy z 
and that he had felt too much of that in his life al- 
ready. I told him,” ſays he, that F expected 
te that every great miniſter who honoured me with 
4 his-acquaintance, if he heard or ſaw any thing to 
my diſadvantage, would let me know it in plain 


change or coldneſs of his countenance or behaviqur, 


and remarked that he appeared to be mucli ont of 


lone, aſked him what the d— ailed him on Sunday? 


« words, and not put me in pain to gueſs by the 


1 = i K 


R 
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te for it was what L would hardly bear from a crown- 
© cd head, and I thought no ſubject's favour was 
te worth it. I'told him that I deſigned to let my 


Lord Keeper and Mr. Harley know the ſame thing, | 


9 N they may. uſe me accordingly.” 

The Secretary received the reproof like, a friend, 
as it was given, and apologized for his behaviour. by 
ſaying that buſineſs had kept him up ſeveral whole 
nights, and drinking one more; and, to make uß 
matters, he preſſed the Doctor to ſtay to dinner; 


which, however, he deelined, as well becauſe he would 
not encourage a fecond offence by roo caſily paſſing 


over the firſt, as n he was e with ano- 
ther friend. 1 ; 

If in this SR II of bis 3 as it is 
in many particulars taken from his letters to Stella, 
he ſheuld be ſuſpected of having ſomewhat exagge- 
rated to gratify his vanity, he may be abundantl ju- 
ſtied by a letter ſtill extant, which he wrote to Lord 
Oxford after the connexion between them was bro- 
ken. When I was with you, ſays he, I have 


1 ſaid more than once that I would never allow qua- 


<« lity or ſtation made any difference between men. 
6] loved you juſt ſo much the worſe for your ſta- 
e tion. In your public eapacity you have often an- 
© gered me to the heart, but as a private man never 
once. was too proud to be vain of the honour 
you did me,—l was never afraid of offending you, 
; D iy 


Hs 
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nor am now in any _ for rang manner I writs to 
e e I {1 Dag 25503 | 
Neither was this 838 the effect of pride ood 
ſelf-ſufficiency, but of true dignity of mind; for he 
exacted nothing which, in his turn, he did not pay; 
nor aſked: more for himſelf than for others whoſe * 
runs or cireumſtances were the ſame. 
When he was defired by Lord Oxford to A 


Dr. Parnelh to his acquaintance, he refuſed, upon this we 
prineiple, that a man of genius was a character ſupe- Ni 
rior to that of a lord in a high lation. He therefore fer 
obliged his Lordſhip to walk with his treaſurer's ſtaff mi 
from room to room through his own levee, inquiring. vic 
which was Dr. Parnell, in order to introduce bizaſoll, lie 
and beg the honour of his acquaintance. 144 11 ab 
I was known by an accident, after his memory tip 
failed, that he allowed an annvity of fifty guineas to An 
Mrs. Dingley ; but inſtead of doing this with the pa- pl: 
rade of a benefactor, or gratifying his pride by ma- ſho 
king her feel her dependence, he always pretended ma 
that he acted only as her agent, and that the money ſet! 
he paid her was the produce of a certain ſum which lan 
ſhe had in the funds; and, the better to ſave appear- of 1 

| ances, he always took her receipt; and ſometimes not 
Vould pretend, with great ſeeming vexation, that ſhe we 
drew upon him before he had received Hor r oft 
from London. aga 


As to his political principles, if his own account of of ; 


8... = 
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them. is to be believed, he abhorred Whiggiſm only 
in thoſe who made it conſiſt in damning the church, 
reviling the clergy, abetting the Diſſenters, and ſpeax- 
ing contemptibly of revealed religion. He always de- 
elared himſelf againſt a Popiſn ſucceſſor to the crown, 
whatever title he might have by proximity of blood 


nor did he regard the fight line upon any other ac- 


count than as it was eſtabliſhed by law, and had much 
weight in the opinions of the people. He was of opi- 
nion that when the grievances ſuffered under a pre- 
ſent government became greater than thoſe which 
might probably be expected from changing it by 
violence; a revolution was juſtifiable; and this he be- 
lie ved to have been the eaſo in that which was brought 
about by the Prince of Orange. He had a mortal an- 
tipathy againſt ſtanding armies in times of peace, 
and was of opinion that our liberty could never be 
placed upon a firm foundation till the ancient law, 
ſhould' be revived by which our Parliaments. were 
made annual. He abominated the political ſcheme of 
ſetting! up a monied intereſt, in oppoſition to the 
landed, and was an enemy to temporary ſuſpenſions 
of the Habeas Corpus act. If ſome aſperities that can, 


not be juſtified have eſcaped his pen, in papers which 
were haſtily written in the firſt ardour of his zeal, and 
often after great provocation from thoſe who wrote 


againſt him, ſurely they may, without the exertion, 
of angelic drones, be forgiven, | 
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That he was not at any time a bigot to party, and 


that he did not indiſcriminately transfer his reſent- 


ments from principles to perſons, was ſo evident by 
his conduct, that it was à uſual ſubject of raillery to- 
wards him among the miniſters that he never came 
to them without a Whig in his ſleeve: and though 
he does not appear to have aſked any thing for him - 
ſelf, yet he often preſſed Lord Oxford in favour of 
Mr. Addiſon, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Rowe; and Mr. 
Steele; with whom, except Mr. Steele, he frequent - 
ly converſed during all Lord Oxford's miniſtry, chu- 
fing his friends by their perſonal merit, without ex- 
amining how far their notions agreed with the poli- 


ties then in vogue; and, in particular, his friendſhip | 
with Mr. Addiſon continued inviolable, and with as f 


much kindneſs as when they uſed to meet at Lord 
Halifax's or Lord — wa n hong One of 
* oppoſite party. tee | on 


Among other 3 with hides he was Waste 
I acquainted during this gay part of his life was 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh. She was a lady of good family, 
the daughter of Mr. Stone the Commiſſioner, and 


piece to the Accomptant- general of Ireland. * was 


alſo a lady of politeneſs and good breeding. 


| She was the widow of Mr. Bartholomew 3 


righ, firſt a merchant of Amſterdam, and afterwards 


of Dublin, who was appointed Commiſſary of the 
Stores by King William, upon his expedition into 


» 1 * — 
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Ireland, a place which, during the war, was com- 
puted to be worth 6c /. per annum. After the af- 
fairs of Ireland were ſettled, he was appointed Muſs 
termaſter- general, and a Commiſſioner of the Reye= 
nue, and laid out about t z, oco i. in the purchaſe of 
forfeited. eſtates: but though he received the produce 
of this eſtate, and enjoyed his appointments thirteen 
years, yet when he died in 270g, his expenſes; had 
been ſo nearly equal to his revenue, that his whole 
fortune, the value of his eſtate included, amounted 
only to 16, co l. This ſum he directed, by his will, 
to be divided equally between his wife and four chil- 
dren, of which two were ſons, and two were daugh- 
ters. The ſons died ſoon after their father, and their 
ſhare of his fortune qell to the daughters. 
ln 1yeg the widow:arid the two young ladies: came 
to England, where they were viſited, by perſons: of 
the firſt quality; and Swift, lodging within a few 
doors of their houſe in Bury- ſtreet, St. James's; uſed 
to be much there; coming and going without cere- 
mony, as if he had been one of the family. During 


this familiarity he became inſenfibly a kind of pre- 
eeptor to the young ladies, partieularly the eldeſt, 


who was then about twenty years old, was much ad- 
dittel to reading, and a great admirer of poetry. In 
a perſon of this diſpoſition it was natural for ſuch a 
character as that of Swift to excite admiration, a paſ- 
ſion which, by frequent conyerſe, was ſoftened into 
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complacency, and complacency: was at length impro+ 
ved into love. Love itſelf," perhaps, was in this caſe 
complicated with vanity, - which would have been 
highly gratified by an alliance with the firſt wit of 
the age; and thus what neither could have effected 
alone, was done by the joint effort of both, and ſhe 
ventured to make the Doctor a propoſal of marriage. 
It is probable that his connexions with Mrs. Johnſon, 
at this time, were ſuch, that he could not with honour 
accept this propoſal, whatever pleaſure or advantage 
it might promiſe: however; it is certain ke declined, 
though enn nen 1 
reaſon. vie ey ang | 5 Go mi 
2: He appears firſt akin alfetd no defied vera 
Jeſt, then to have rallied her vii ſÞ whimſical alchoice, 
anck at laſt to have put her off without an abſolute re- 
fuſal; perhaps, partly; becauſe he was unwilling to 
give her pain, and partly, becauſe he could not re- 
fuſe her with a good grace, otherwiſe than hy diſco» 
vering ſome particulars. which-he was willing to con- 
ceal. While he was in this ſituation he wrote the 
poem called Cadenus and Vaneſſa, the; principal view 
of which ſeems to have been at once to compliment 
and to rally her; to apologize for his conduct; and 
ſoften a _—_— downs _ — —_ event undeters 
mined. Fo fi 5 Rötz 
- This poem pads to Waben written ben the 
wie 1713, a ſhort time before he left Vaneſſa and 
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the reft of his friends in England, and returned ts 

the place of his exile, which he n een 
with regret. * 

In the year 1714 Mrs. Vanhowrigh. died, ans kiwi 
ving lived at an expenſe much greater than her for- 
tune would bear, ſhe left ſome debts unpaid. + 

Her two daughters, whoſe fortunes ſhe had ald 
tefſened, ſhe appointed joint exccutrixes of her will; 
an office which, however troubleſome, the fitnation- 
of their affairs obliged them to accept. It appears, 
too, that they had: contracted ſome debts in their 


own right, which it was not in their power immedi» 


ately to pay, and therefore to avoid an arreſt _ 
followed the Dean into Ireland. Al 

Upon his arrival to take poſſeffion of his ee 
and at his return after the Queen's death, he was re- 
ceived, aceording to the account of Lord Orrery and 
Mr. Deane Swift, with every poſſible mark of contempt 
and indignation, eſpecially by the populace, who not 
only reviled and curſed; him, but pelted him with 
ſtones and dirt as he paſſed along the ſtreets. The 
author of the Obſervations, on the contrary, affirms 


that he was received by all ranks of men not only 


with kindneſs, but honour, the Tories being then in 
full power as well in Ireland as in England, and 
Swift's ſervice to the church, and credit at court; being 
well known. This indeed was true when he went to 
take poſſeſſion; but when he returned to his Deanery, 
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the power of the Tories and the Dean's credit at court 


were at an end: (circumſtances which might well cauſe 
the rabble at leaſt to forget his ſervices to the church. bo 
It is certain that great clamour, was then raiſed by the mi 
new men againſt the late miniſtry, with whom Swift 
had been cloſely connected: they were charged with _ for 
a deſign to bring in the Pretender, and the ſame de- 80 
ſign was, conſequently, imputed to Swift, whom it was ou 
therefore conſidered by ſome as a qualification for tin 
preferment to revile and oppoſe; which party the far 
mob took (whoſe fault it has never been to coincide «& 
implicitly with a court) poſterity muſt judge for them- for 
ſelves : but it ſeems probable that theſe accounts, au: 
however contradictory, may both be true, and that he: 
| Swift at this time might be the Sacheverel of Ireland, fat 
followed by the mob of one faction with execrations, anc 
and by the other with ſhouts of applauſe. | elo 
- It is, however, agreed that the Archbiſnop of Dub- cep 
lin, and ſome of his old friends in the Chapter, ſet can 
themſelves againſt his meaſures with all their force, in 
and laboured to diſappoint him in the exerciſe of his diſ: 
power by every art of oppoſition and delay. But ma! 
whatever prejudice they had conceived againſt him con 
was ſoon removed by the diſintereſted integrity of of 
his conduct, which was ſo apparent and ſtriking, that | hop 
they ſoon regarded him with reſpect and veneration, 1 
and almoſt re ener in whatever he __ his 
8 Feine: nn! e n : ard 
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This removal from England to Ireland was the 
great event which determined the colour of his life, 


bounded his views, and ſhewed him at once what he 
might poſſeſs, and for what he might hope. 7. 
There is a time when every man is ſtruck with a 


_ ſenſe of his mortality, and feels the force of a truth 


to which he has conſented merely from cuſtom, with- 
out conſidering its certainty or importance. This 
time ſeldom happens in the cheerful ſimplicity of in- 


fancy, or in the firſt impatience of youth, when the 


« world is all before us; when every object has the 
force of novelty, and every deſire of pleaſure receives 
auxiliar ſtrength from curioſity ;- but after the. firſt 
heat of the race, when we ſtop to recover from our 
fatigue, we naturally conſider the ground. before us, 
and then perceive that at the end of the courſe are 
clouds and darkneſs; that the grave will ſoon inter- 
cept our purſuit of temporal felicity ; and that, if we 
cannot ſtretch to the goal that is beyond it, we run 
in vain, and ſpend our ſtrength for nought. Great 
diſappointments, which change our general plan, and 
make it neceſſary to enter the world as it were a ſe- 


cond time, ſeldom fail to alarm us with the brevity 


of life, and repreſs our _— "y Jo our 

hopes. | 

The Dean, wander by the vigour and aQivity of 

his imagination, the multitude of his ideas, or the 

ardour of his — the force of this thought 
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till his retreat to Ireland on the death of the Queen; 
and then indeed it eame upon him with ſuch influ- 
ence: that, after fifteen years, it conſtantly recurred 


diſmiſſcd till he again began to ſleep. 

As ſoon as he was ſettled at Dublin Mrs. John- 
ſon removed from the counitry to be near him, but 
they ſtill lived in ſeparate houſes : his reſidence was 
at the Deanery, and her's in lodgings on the other 
ſide of the river Liffey, 

The Dean kept two public days every week, and 
though the circle of his viſitors is ſaid at firſt to have 
been ſmall, vet it ſoon increaſed, and always conſiſted 
of the beſt company. Thoſe who were more particu- 
larly the companions of his choice were ſuch as would 
have done honour to any character : they were the 
Grattons, ſeven brothers, the ſons of Dr. Gratton, a 
venerable and hoſpitable clergyman, who gave them 
all a liberal education. The eldeſt was a juſtice of 
peace, and lived reputably on his patrimony in the 
country; another was a phyſician, and another a 
merchant, both eminent in their profeſſions :- three 


viſion in the church; and the youngeſt was Fellow of 
Dublin College, and maſter of the great free-ſchool 
at Enniſkilling. They were all perſons of great merit, 


when he firſt awaked in the 1 and was not 


others were clergymen, who had a competent pro- 


as generally acquainted, and as much beloved, as any 
in the kingdom. The Jackſons, a family of which 
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both men and women were genteel, 3 and 
well-bred; ſuch eompanions as no wiſe man ever want - 
ed, if they could be had; George Rochford, and Pe- 
ter Ludlow, men of fortune, learning, wit, humour, 
and virtue; and Mt. Matthew Lord, deemed the beſt 
lay ſcholat of his time. Theſe, with the Fellows of 
the College, Dr. W almeſſey, Dr. Helſham, Dr. Dela- 
ny. Dri Stopford; (now Biſhop of Cloyne) and Dr. 
Sheridan; Lady Euſtace, Mrs. Moore, Lady Betty 
Rochford, and Mrs. Ludlow, with Mrs. Johnſon and 
her friends, were the perſons with whom Swift ſpent 
| his-leiſpre-haurs from the year 1714to the year 1920, 
| a period-in which it has been injuriouſly ſaid that his 
| choice of companions ſhewed him: of a depraved taſte. 
There was indeed among his companions one perſon 
who could derive no honour from his lineage, a found- 
ling, whom. Swift therefore uſed to eall Melchiſedek, 
becauſe Melchiſedek is ſaid to have neither father nor 
mother. This gentleman's name was Worral; he 
was a-cletgyman; a maſter of arts, a reader, and a 
vicar of his eathedral, and maſter/ of the ſang. : He 
was nearly of the. Dean's own ſtanding in the Col- 
lege, had good ſenſe, and muek humour. He was 
married to a woman of great ſprightlineſs, good- na- 
ture, and generoſity; remarkably cleanly ad elegant 
in her perſon; in her houſe, and at her table. But 
there: is. another particular in Mr. Worral's character | 
* which b contributed to bis intimacy with the 
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Dean; he was a good walker. The Dean uſed this n 
exereiſe in an immoderate degree; under the notion af 
of its being abſolutely neceſſary not to health only, de 
but to cleanlineſs," by keeping the pores of the ſkin * 
clear, and thiowing off impufitläs by perſpiration. 5 
Mr. Worral's ſituation in the church naturally enga- " 
ged his frequent attendance upon the Dean; this at- |: , 
tendance commonly ended in-a walk, and the walk "8 
in their dinning together either at Mr. Worral's or n 
at the Deanery. The Dean, being a ſingle. man, was ”— 
oftener a gueſt to Mrs Worral than Mr. Worral was if 
a gueſt to him ; and this brought on an agreement, , 
chat the Dean ſhould dine with Him whenever he - 
would at a certaiwrate; and invite as many friends : . 
as he pleaſed upon the ſame terms! This gentle man ik 
is lately dead; and left a large ſum of money to be = 
diſpoſed of to public charities, at the diſcretion' of * 
his executors, 300 J. of which was ——_—_— to ax 
the Dean's Hoſpital; - $61.97 1 _ 
The Dean; when he ert ſettled at eee | 
debt, a ſituntlon which ill ſaited Kis ſpirit, and deter- = 


mined him to à ſevere: economy, with which this x 
apreement' with Worral well ſuited. On his public * 
days, however, the'dignity of his ſtation was ſuſtain- 


ed with the utmoſt elegance and decorum; ander the * 
direction of Mrs: Johnſon, who yet appeared in the * 4 
circle without any character diſtin from the reſt of 2 


the company. She was, however, frequently invited 


with the Dean, whether to entertainments or parties 
of. pleaſures, though, nat fo generally as if ſne had 
been his wife. She viſited. and received viſits, as far 
as the practice is a mere ritual of good breeding. Her 
friendſhips ſeem; to have been ſtill among the men, 
but ſhe was treated with great politeneſs by the ladies. 

The Dean's mipd had been now ſo filled with po- 


| lities, that be found it impracticable to excel as a 
pręacher, his firſt and moſt laudable ambition, and fre- 


quently declared, that though he ſometimes attempt: 


ed to exert himſelf in the pulpit, yet he could never 


riſe higher than preaching pamphlets. He was, 
however, ſtill a good Dean and a good Prieſt: he ap: 


plied himſelf to the care of his Deanery; his cathe- 


dral, its regulations, its income and economy, with 
great diligence. He renewed the primitive practice of 
celebrating the holy communion every Sunday, and 
at this ſacrament he was not only conſtantly preſent, 
but be conſecrated and adminiſtered. it with his on 
hands, in a manner equally graceful and devout. He 
attended at church every morning. and generally 


preached in his turn: he alſo eonſtantly attended the 


performance of the anthem on a Sunday night, though 


he did not underſtand. muſic, to tov! that the (choir 


did not neglect their dua ix. 
As to his employment at home, * ee to dars 


had no heart to apply himſelf to ſtudy of any kind, 


but to have reſigned bimſelf wholly to ſuch amuſe- 
E ij 
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ments as offered; that he might not think! of his i» hi 
tuation, the mis fortune of his friends; and the diſap- pr 
pointment of his hope. Such, at leaſt, is the account 1 
that he gives to Mr. Gay, in his letter dated Jan. 8. af 
3722-3. I was three years, ſays he, © reconciling to 
4 myſclf to the ſcene and buſineſs to whieh Fortune me 
£ hath eee he, and ey barns l ad an 
$f recourſe to.” Bi! 
I., bas been ſuggeſted wilt the: SN OA he fel pu 
into with men of learning made it neceſſary for him, the 
about this time, to review his Greek and Latin, and cot 
obtain ſome acquaintance with chureh-hiſtory: but as 
ſurely he who had ſtudied eight hours a- day for ſeven inſ 
years, or, according to Mr. Deane Swift, ten hours anc 
a-day for nine years; he who had read and extract- the 
ed the Fathers more than ſixteen years before, had wh: 
little occaſion to review his Latin and Greek, or ac- 1:9 
quaint himſelf with charch-hiſtory, leſt he ſhould not neſ 
ſuſtain his character among learned men: for except nia 
it be pretended that others were able to acquire more frie 
knowledge in leſs time, and with leſs labour, it muſt cha 
be allowed that Swift was likely to be always the Mr. 
moſt knowing of his company. Lord Orrery ſays, Ber 
that he was little acquainted with the mathematics, late 
and never conſidered the ſcience except as an object ley. 
of ridicule :- but the author of the Obſervations af- Chai 
firms, on the contraty, that he had acquired conſider- pref 


able ma e knowledge; and that he had feen autl 


+ 
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T bim more tham once _—— ow: an n algebraic | 
problem by/arithmetic. ' 1 8 73 
The firſt remarkable event: = his life that: 3 
after his ſettlement at the Deanery was his marriage 
to Mrs. Johnſon, after a moſt intimate friendſhip or 
more than ſixteen years. This was in the year 1716, 

and the cetemony was performed by Dr. Aſhe, then 
Biſh6p of Clogher, to whom the Dean had been a 
pupil in Trinity College, Dublin. But whatever were 
the motives of this marriage, the Dean and the lady 
continued to live aſterwards juſt in the ſame manner 
as they had lived before. Mrs. Dingley was till the 
inſeparable companion of Stella wherever ſhe went; 
and ſhe never reſided at the Deanery, except when 
the Dean was ſeized with violent fits of "Wa 
which ſomerimes laſted near a month. 9 0 
Till this time he had continued his viſits. to Va- 
veſſa, who, though ſhe had ſuffered very great pecuis 
niaty loſſes, had yet preſerved her reputation and her 
friends; for ſhe was viſited by many perſons of rank; 
charaQer, and fortune, of both ſexes; particularly 
Mrs. Conolly, a lady of very high reputation, Dr: 
Berkeley, the late moſt excellent Biſhop of Cloyne, the 
late Judge Lindſay, and the Lord Chief Juſtice Mar- 
ley. The Dean appears ſtill to have preſerved the 
character of her preceptor, to have directed her pro- 
preſs in literature, and explained and illuſtrated the 
authors ſhe had read: but ſoon after his marriage he 
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viſited her on andther account; he went as an advo- 
cate for Mr. Dean Winter, whom he took with him, 
a gentleman who was u profeſſed admirer. of Vaneſſa, 
and had made her ſome overtures of marriage; but 
though he had an eſtate of near 800 J. a- year, beſides 
300 J. a- year preferment in the church, yet Vaneſſa 
rejected the propoſal in ſuch terms, as that it was 
never repeated. She was alſo addreſſed by Dr. Price, 
who was afterwards Archbiſhop of Caſhel; but with- 
out ſucceſs, From this time the Dean's: viſits were 
much leſs frequent. In the year 1717 her ſiſter died, 
and the whole remains of the family-fortune being 
then centred in Vaneſfa, ſhe retired to Selbridge, a 
ſmall houſe and eſtate about twelve miles men 
Dublin, which had been purchaſed by her father. 


From this place ſhe wrote frequently to the "= : _ 
and he anſwered her letters. In theſe letters ſhe ſtill a 8 
preſſed him to marry her; and in his letters he. ſtill hb 

allied, and ſtill avgided a poſitive denial. At length, load 
however, ſhe. inſiſted with great ardour, and great RY 
tenderneſs, upon his poſitive and immediate accept- a 
ance or refuſal of her as a wife. The Dean wrote an a 
anſwer, and delivered it with his own hand. Joo 
As this letter of Vaneſſa's, which was written in 2 ; 
1723, is a demonſtration that ſhe was then atterly Wy 
ignorant of the Dean's marriage with Stella, and as — 
ſhe appears to have known it almoſt immediately af- iu 
ter wards, it is probable that the Dean's anſwer com- an; 
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mualcated the fatal ſecret, which at once precluded 
all her hopes, and accounted for his former conduct: 
it is probable, too, that the reſentment which he felt 
at having it thus extorted from him, was the cauſe of 
the manner in which he delivered the letter; for 
having thtown it down upon her table, he haſted back 
to his horſe; and returned immediately to Dublin. 
This letter the unhappy lady did not ſurvive many 


veeks. However, ſhe was ſafficiently compoſed td 


cancel a will thai ſhe- had made in the Dean's favour; 
and to make another, in which ſhe left her fortune; 
which long retirement and frupality had in a great 


meaſure reſtored, to her two executors, Dr. Berkeley, 


the Biſhop of Cloyne, and Mr. Marſhall, one of the 


King's Serjeants at Law, en re e 
e exbllenb in the higheſt degree. m 12101 


Such was the fate of Vaneſſa! wel FR thoſs | 
vhom pity could not reſtrain from being diligent to 
load hey memory with reproach, to conſtrue appears + 
anees in che worſt ſenſe,” to aggravate folly into videy 
and diſtreſs into infamy, have not much exalted their 
own character, or ſtrengthened their claim to the cans 
dour of others. If Vaneſſa, by her fondneſs for the 
gaieties of life, encburaged by the example, and per- 
baps in ſlueneed by the authority, of à mother, leſſens 
ed her fortune at an age when few have been diſcreet; 


it cannot be denied that ſne retrieved it by prudence 


and economy at an age when many have continued 
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diſſolute, and was frugal after the habit of expenſe 
had made frugality difficult. If ſhe could not ſubdue 
à paſſion which has tyrannized over the ſtrangeſt and 
pureſt minds, ſhe dbes not appear to have known. 
that it was criminal; or to have deſired that it might 
be unlawfully gratified.' She preſſed a perſon whom 
ſhe believed ſingle to- marry her; but it does not 
therefore follow: that ſhe was his concubine, much 


leſs that (ſhe deſired to be reputed ſo; and was then 


ſolicitous to incur the infamy which has deen ſince 
thrown: upon her. It cannot, ſurely, be believed that 
the ſhameleſs and reputed concubine even of Swift, 
would have been viſited by ladies of credit and. fa- 
fhion, or ſolicited; in marriage by two clergymen of 
eminence.and fortune, to whom her ſtory; and cha- 
racter muſt have heen well known. 'Beſides.' Dr. Ber- 
keley, after having carefully peruſed all the letters 
that paſſed between them, which Vanieſſa directed to 
be publiſbed with the poem, found that they conthin- 
ed nothing that could bring the leaſt diſgrace upon the 
Dean. Her's, indeed, were full of paſſionate declara- 
tions of her love; his contained only compliments, 
| excuſes, apologies, and thanks for trifſing preſents. 
There was not in either the leaſt trace of a criminal 
commerce, which, if there had been any ſuch, it would, 


in ſo long an intercourſe, have been extremely diffi- 


cult to avoid; and if ſhe deſired to be reputed his con- 


cubine, it cannot be ſuppoſed that ſhe: concealed any 
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Jeſter which would have proved that ſhe was ſo, eſpe- 
cially as it would have gratified her e againſt 
him for refuſing to make her his wife. 

If it appears, therefore, that there was no Gb | 
nal commerce between them, and that ſhe did not 
deſire the world ſhould believe there had been any, 
it follows, from her directing the publication of the 
poem, of which perhaps ſhe poſſeſſed the only copy, 
that in her ſenſe of the verſes none of them implied 
a fact which would diſhonour her memory. And this 
appears alſo to have been the opinion of her execu- 
tors, who, though they ſuppreſſed the letters, be- 
cauſe they contained nothing that could do her ho- 
nour, yet publiſhed the poem; by which it muſt there- 
fore be ſuppoſed my did not t think ſhe would be dif- 
graced. 

It has, indeed, den ſaid that vaneſſa, from the 
time ſhe was deſerted, ** devoted herſelf, like Ariadne, 
* to Bacchus; and perhaps it is true that, in the 
anguiſh of difappointed defire, ſne had recourſe to 
that dreadful opiate which never fails to complicate 
diſeaſe with trouble: to leave the ſufferer more wretch- 
ed when its operation is at an end; to divide life into 
frenzy and deſpair, and at once to haſten the ap- 
proach, and increaſe the terrors, of death. But it can- 
not be thought that when ſhe made her will ſhe was | 
either een or delirious, becauſe the perfect 
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exerciſe of reaſon is eſſential to the validity of the act. 
No particular of her diſtreſs, therefore, can weaken 
the arguments drawn from the direction in her will 
to publiſh the poem andꝭ the letters, of which the gra- 
tification of her vanity was ſo evidently the motive, 


That it is difficult to conceive how it could be over- | 


From 1716 to 1720 is a 0 in the Dean s life | 


which it has been found difficult to fillup. That he 
had no need to repeat his college-exerciſes has been 
ſnewn already; and that, in this inverval, he went 
through a voluminous courſe of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
feems farther improbable by a letter to Lord Boling- 
broke, dated April 5.1729, in which it appears that he 
was then reading Baronius, and Baronius was the only 
piece of church-hiſtory that was found in his library. 
Lord Orrery thinks, with great reafon, that he em- 
ployed this time upon Gulliver's Travels. | 
The author of the Obſervations, indeed, ſuppoſes 
the Dean's genius to be verging towards a decline in 
the year1723, and that Gulliver's Travels were writ- 
ten after that time; but in both theſe ſuppoſitions he 
is probably miſtaken, though in the former he ſeems 
to be favoured by a paflage in a letter written by the 
Dean himſelf to Mr Pope, dated Sept. 20. 1723. 
That his genius was not declining in 1723, ap- 
pears by the Drapier's Letters, which were not writ- 
ten till 1724; and of theſe the Obſervator himſelf 
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fays, © His genius never ſhone. out in greater ſtrength 


e than on that and theſubſequent occaſions; a truth 


which is univerſally acknowledged. That Gulliver's 


Travels were written before that time is equally evi- 


dent, for Swift went into the north of Ireland early 
in the ſpring of 1725, and in a letter to Dr. Sheridan, 
during his reſidence there, he puts him in mind of 
his deſcription of the Lahoos; ſo that Sheridan muſt 
have ſeen the Travels in manuſcript at leaſt in the 
year 1724. The Dean alſo, in a letter to Mr. Pope, 
dated Sept. 29. 1725, ſays, *{ Oh! if the world had 
« but a dozen of Arbuthnots in it, | would burn my 
Travels.“ It may reaſonably be concluded, there- 
fore, that his Travels were then all written, and that 
at this time he was reviewing and retouching them for 
the preſs, eſpecially as they were publiſhed in 4726 ; 
and as he was otherwiſe employed in 1724, they muſt 
have been written at leaſt before 1723. | 
Upon the whole, perhaps it is not an notre 
conjecture, that having, according to his own account, 
wholly neglected his ſtndies for the firſt three. years 
of his reſidence at the Deanery, and indulged the re- 
ſentment which his diſappointments had produced, 

till it could be contained no longer, he conceived the 
firſt notion of expreſſing it in ſuch a manner as might 
correct the enormities which he expoſed, and with 
this view immediately began his Travels, of which the 
fuſt copy was probably finiſhed: before the year 1730, 
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About this time the Dean, who had already ac- 
quired the character of a humouriſt and a wit, was 
firſt regarded with general kindneſs as the patriot 
of Ireland. He wrote a propoſal for the univerſal uſe 
of Iriſh manufactures; a tract which, as it was ap- 
parently calculated for the ſervice of Ireland, and 
zealouſly condemned a facrifice of intereſt to England, 
made him very popular. But this ſervice would not 
perhaps have been ſo long and fo zealouſly remember- 
ed, if a proſecution had not been commenced againſt 
the printer. As ſoon as this meaſure was taken, the 
importance of the work was eſtimated by the dili- 
gence of the government to ſuppreſs it, and the zeal 
and integrity of the writer were meaſured by the dan- 
ger he had incurred. No public notice, however, was 
taken of the Dean on this occaſion, and Waters the 
printer, after having been long haraſſed and impri- 
ſoned, at length obtained a Noli Proſequi. 

The Dean did not again appear in his political 
character till the year 1724. A patent having been 
iniquitouſly obtained by one Wood to coin 180, coc. 
in copper for the uſe of Ireland, by which he would 
have acquired exorbitant gain, and proportionably 
impoveriſhed the nation, the Dean, in the character 
of a Drapier, wrote a ſeries of letters to the people, 
urging them not to receive this copper money. Theſe 


letters united the whole nation in his praiſe, filled 


every ſtreet with his eſſigies, and every voice with ac- 
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elamations 3 and Wood,, though he was long ſop- 
ported by thoſe who proſtituted the higheſt delegated 
authority to the vileſt purpoſes, was at length com- 
pelled to withdraw bis Lam and his woner was 
totally ſuppreſſed . 

Upon the arrival of Lord Carteret, * —_ the 
podlientionrad the fourth letter, ſeveral paſſages were 
ſelected as ſufficient ground for a proſecution, and 
his Excellency and council publiſhed a proclamatian, 
offering 300 4; reward for a diſcovery of the author. 
This proclamation gave the Dean a remarkable op- 
portunity to illuſtrate his character. It happened that 
his butler, whom he had employed as his amanuen- 
ks, and who alone was truſted with the ſecret, went 
out in the afternoon of the day of the proclamation 
without leave, and, ſtaid abroad the whole night and 
part of the next day. There was great reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that he had made an information, and, having 
receiyed his reward, would never return. The man, 
however, came home in the evening! and the Dean 
was adyiſed hy his friends to take no notice of his 
fault, leſt he ſhould be provoked. to a breach of truſt, 


from the dr ead of which his return had juſt delivered 


them, hut the Dean rejected this counſel, with the 
ytmaſt diſdain, and commanding; the man into his 
preſenoe, ordered him immediately to ſtrip off his li · 
very, and leave the houſe. You Villain,“ ſaid he; 
I knowT am in your power ; and for that very rea- 
e 


* 
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* ſon 1 will the leſt bear with your inſolenee or ne. 


glect. I ſuppoſe by this time you are rewarded, or 


at at leaſt in a fair way of being mae for NO 
< treachery. fs SEED IHE, BETH ,. , 

The man, in very ſubmiſſive terms, Rd 1 
he had been drinking all night, and entreated to be 
forgiven; but Swift was inexorable. He then begged 
that he might be conſined in ſome part of the houſe 
o long as the proclamation could entitle him to any 
reward, leſt; when he was driven from his ſervice,” and 
deſtitute of another; the temptation might be'too 
ſtrong for bis virtue, and his Uiftreſs might involve 


him in a erime which he moſt abhbtred.' Swiftz how. 
ever, was ſtill inexorable, and the man was diſmiſſed. 


During all the time of danger Swift obſtinately re- 
Fuſed to contribute one farthing töwards his ſapport, 
not could he be perſuatled to ſee his fave ; but when 
the” time limited in the proclamation was expire@he 
Was permitted tb retürn to his ſervice?! Soon” after. 
wards he Was called haſtily up by the Dean, who; 
without” any preface, again ordered him to ſtrip off 
his livery, put 61 his .I clothks, and then come 
to Rim Again. The butler ſtared with ſurpriſe, won- 
dering for what "crime he had deſerved to be turned 
dut r his place. His mu ſter 6bRrvipg this, aſkeWhim 


ite had uo clothes of Eis Owii to uke? He tell | 


kim he had!'®Thew'go yout ways,” ſad the Doctor, 
hd as ſoon as yo have throwivo your livery; and 
f 8 1 ; 


4 8 7 


and 
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t ꝗreſſed yourſelf; come back to me again. The poor 
fellow, though he was greatly aſtoniſhed: at this pro- 
ceeding; knew Swift too well to expoſtulate, and 
therefore, with whatever reluctance, did as he had 
been eommanded. When he returned, the Dean or- 
dered the other ſervants to be called up, who im- 
mediately attended, expecting that the butler was 
to be diſmiſſed in terrorem, and that they ſnould be 
warned, in very ſevere terms; of his offence. Swift, as 
ſoon as they had ranged themſelves before him, or- 
dered them to take natice that Robert was no longer 
his ſervant; She is now, ſaid the Dean, Mr. Blakely; 
c the Verger of St. Patrick's Cathedral, a place which 
« I give him as a reward for his fidelity.” The value of . 
this place is between thirty and forty pounds a- year. 

However, Robert would not quit his maſter, but con- 
tinued, to be his butler ſome years afterwards. In this 
inſtancę the Dean exerciſed his pride, his fortitude, 


and his equity, in a manner peculiar to himſelf; and 


though there are many who would equally have re- 
warded ſuch fidelity, there are few who would have 
ventured to wait the iſſue of ſo ſaver and dan gerous 
a probation. 

From this time the Dean s influence in Ireland was 
3 bounds. He was conſulted in what- 
eyer related to domeſtic policy, and, in particular, to 
trade. The weavers always conſidered him as their 


patron and legillator, after his propoſal for the uſe of 
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_-— Iriſh manufactures, and came frequenely in à body 
to receive his advice in ſettling the rates of their ſtuffs, 


and the wages of their journeymen: and when elec- 
tions were depending for: the city of Dublin, many 
corporations) refuſed: to declare themſelves till they 
knew his ſentiments and inclinations. Over ithe po- 


pulace he was the moſt abſolute monareh thut ever 
governed men; and he was regarded by e * 
every 3 vencratiom and eſteem. ban 


It appears by many of his writings, 4 he lived 
in great friendſhip and fumiliarity with Lord Carte- 


ret during his Lieutenanty, notwithſtanding his Lord- 
_ ſhip had ſigned the iproclamation to diſcover him as 


the writer of the Drapier's Letters. Swift indeed re- 
monſtrated againſt this proceeding, and onee aſked 
his Lori ſhip how he could concur. in the proſecution 
of a;paot honeſt fellow who had been guilty of no 
other crime than that of writing three or four letters 
for: the inſtruction of his neighboars and the good of 
his country to this queſtion his gn —_— 
replied, in the words of Virgil. 

ED 124i — novitas me talie' cogit a 0/3 2142 012 


He was equally, diligent to retommnend hls "HUEY to 


Lord Carteret, as he had been to recommend them to 


Lord Oxford, and he did it with the ſame dignity 
aud freedom. Pray, my Lord, ſaid he one day, 
have you the honpur to be acquainted: with the 
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at Grattons . My Lord anſwered he had not. Nh 


ct then; pray, my Lord, ſaid Swift, * take care to 


6 obtain it; it is of great conſequence: the Grattons; 


© my Lord, can raiſe ten thouſand men. He obtain- 


ed a living for his friend Dr. Sheridan, and he re- 
commended ſeveral others, of HP 


but that they were good men. 


He uſed alſo to — with great W 
1 ſuch meaſures as he diſapproved; and Lord 
Carteret having gained the advantage of him in ſome 
diſpute concerning the diſtreſſes of Ireland, he cried 
out; in a violent paſſion, What the vengeance brought 
« you among us Get yon gone, get you gone : pray 
% God Almighty ſend us our boobies back again.“ 
A reply which ſnewed at once the turn, the ſtrength, 
and the virtue, of his mind, as it was a ſine eompli- 
ment to the force of reaſon, by which he had been 
juſt foiled, and was expreſſed with all the vehemence 
of his temper, and all the peculiarity of his wit. 

He was ſeveral times in England, on a viſit to Mr. 
Pope, after his ſettlement at the Deanery, n. 
larly in the year 1726 and 1727. : 

There is a paſſage in one of his letters to Dr. She- | 


ridan, during his vifit in 1726, by which it appears 


that he then had ſuch an offer of a ſettlement, in the 


_ midft of his friends, within twelve miles of London; 


as, if he had been ten years younger, he would gladly 
have accepted; © but I am now,“ ſays he, ** too old 


hein r eee | 


10 ak . 100 — He had alſo 
an invitation from Lord Bolingbroke toiſpend a wins 
ter with him at his houſe on the banks of the Loire 
in France, and this he vuld hate accepted, but that 
he received an account from Ireland that Mrs. John- 
ſon was dangerouſly ill. aun e h ods nid 
2 Mrs. Johnſon 8 an was tender and deli- 
cate; and, as the Dean himſelf ſays, ſhe had. not the 
Namina vita: In the yeat £724 the began viſibly to de- 
cay, and in: the year 7 26 was thought to be dying. 
The Dean received the news. with agonies not to be 
felt but by the tendereſt and moſt ardent friendſhip; 
nor conceived but by themoſt lively imagination, and 
immediately haſted back, into Ireland. 41 {x4 £4 | 
At happened, however, that Mts, Joboſon, contra 
| my the opinion of her phyſician, recovered a mo- 
derate ſhare of health, and the Dean, probably to 
| complete ſome deſign: which in his haſte he had left 
unſiniſhed. returned again to England in 1727. 
From England he was once more about to ſet out 
for France, upon Lord Bolingbroke's ——— when 
news arrived of the King's death. TIT 
He had attended the late . mhile: 3 
ptineęſs, in his former excurſions to England ; and 
he had ſeen her twice in one week by her Royal High- 
nzſs's command in this. She had always treated the 
Dean with great eivility, and the Dean had treated 
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her with 'kis uſual und peculiar frankneſs.' The third 


day after the news of the late King's death he at- 
tended at court; and kifſed the King and the Queen's 
hand upon their acceſſion; and _ blamed” 11 his 
friends for deferring it ſo den: deen 
What proſpect he had of a me in publicaſairs 


onthis event, or of any advantage which ſuch a ehange 


might produce to himſelf or lis friends; does not ap- 
pear; but he was carneſtly entreated to delay his jour- 
ney; and when he hid again determined to ſet out, 


he was, upon ſome ne ineĩdents, again prevailed up- 


ons not: to go, by the vehement perſuaſion: of ſome 
pefſons whom; he ſuys, he eould not diſobey. Many 
ſchemes were propoſed; in which he was eagerly ſo- 
lidted to engage; but he received them colaly; not, 
as it ppears; becauſe he was determined ib more to 
ſelves were ſuch as ht did not approve: However, in 
the ſame letter in which he ſays that if the King had 
Hred ten days longer he ſfiould not have dated it from 
London, but Paris, he ſays that his ſharein the hurry 
of the time would not be dag 8 and that ho ſliduld 
ſoon return: D336 1A Sil , IS UE inn; ON tuods 

Ile was ſoon after feed with one ot hir fes ef gd. 
dineſs and deafnefs; à ealamity which was greatly 
aggravated hy the news that Mrs. Johnſon was again 
ſo ill, that the phyſicians deſpaired of her life. Upon 
this occaſion he ** into the agnes ef mind 
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which, he had felt the year before. He expected by 
the next poſt to hear that ſhe was dead, and entreat- 
ed that he might be told no particulars, but the event 
an general, for that his agg, being then within three 
months of ſixty, his weakneſs, and his friendſhip, would 
bear ng more. As he deſpaired'of ſeeing her alive, he 
determined not to return to Ireland ſo ſoon as he had 
intended, but to paſs the winter either near Saliſbury 


Plain, or, in France. That he might not be interrupted 


by company, and condemned to the torment. of ſup- 
| preſſiog his ſorrow to preſerve the rules of good, byced- 
ing, he quitted the houſe of Mr. Pope at I wickenham. 
and retired. to asvillage near London, with a female 
Telation for his nurſe. The next letter that he recer 
ved he kept an hour in his pocket before, he ceuld 


ſufficiegtly fortify hinmſelf againſt the ſhock which he 


enpected hen he ſhould open it. However, as Stella's 
Ute ebbed hy ſlow degrees, and ſometimes ſeemed at a 
tand, if not to flow, his hope of a, garting interview 
revived and he ſet out for-Irgland. as ſoon as he was 
ahle to travel. „ 8 est H e e HNO. 
{He found * alive z but, after having languiſhed 
about two months longer, ſhe expired on the 28th 
of January 1727-8, inithe, 44th year of her age, re- 
ęgretted by, the Dean with ſuch excels of affection and 
eſteem as the denen afl cl cri feel, and 
the moſtiexcellent character exeit e. 


n. alone has been the object ot upiverr 


ance 
faile 
was 


_ Perſe 


i 
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fal admiration and deſire; which alone has'elevated 


the poſſeſſor from the loweſt to the higheſt ſtation; 


has given dominion to Folly, and armed Caprice with 
the power of life and death, was in Stella only the 
ornament of intellectual greatneſs; and wit, which 
has rendered Deformity lovely, and conferred honour 
upon Vice, was in her only the decoration of ſuch 
virtue as, without either wit or beauty, would have 
compelled affection, eſteem, and reverence. £ 

Her ſtature was tall, her hair and eyes black, her 


comphinlon: fair and delicate, her features regular, 


ſoft, and animated; her ſhape eaſy and elegant ; and 
her manner feminine, polite, and graceful: there was 
a natural muſic in her voice, and a pleaſing rte. 
cency in her aſpe&, when ſhe ſpoke. | 
As to her wit, it was confeſſed by all her acquaint- 
ance, and particularly by the Dean, that ſhe. never 
failed to ſay the beſt thing that was ſaid whenever ſhe 
was in company, though her companions were uſually 


perſons of the beſt underſtandingin the kingdom. 


But this dangerous power was under the direction 
of ſuch ſweetneſs of temper, ſuch general kindneſs, 


and reluctance to give pain, that ſhe never eee 
it at the expenſe of another.. 

Neither was her wit merely of the colloquial kind: : 
ſhe had great force of poetical fancy, could range her 
thoughts i ina regular compoſition, and expreſs them 
in correct —_ karmonious, verſe, Ofhes.» wit in con⸗ 


3 
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verſatĩon ſome inſtances will be found under the name 
of Bons mots; and two ſpecimens of her poetry are to 


be found. Her virtue was founded upon humanity, 
and her religion upon reaſon. Her morals were uni- 


form, but not rigid; and her devotion was habitual, 
but mot ſtentatioss. d 
Why the Dean did not ſooner marry this moſt ex- 
cellent perſon; why he married her at all; why his 
marriage was ſo cautiouſly concealed; and why he 
was never known to meet her but in the preſence of 
a third perſon, are inquiries which no man can an- 
ſwer, or has attempted to anſwer, without abſurdity, 
and are therefore unprofitable objects of ſpeculation,* 


If any one ſhould aſk, Why this renunciation of mar- 
riage-rites ? I ſhall anſwer that queſtion by aſking another, 
Why did not Swift marry this adorable creature 1n or about 
the year 1702? was he not exactly ar that era thirty-five, 
juſt riſing into the meridian of his abilities, and Mrs. John- 
ſon nineteen, in the full ſplendour of the moſt attractive 
beauty, ſurrounded with every, grace, and bleſſed with every 
virtue that could allure the affections and captivate the ſoul 
of the moſt ſtubborn philoſopher? And, without diſpute, if 
the meanneſs of her birth, like an evil genius, had not ſtood 
in the way to oppoſe her felicity, not all the Dr. Swifts upon 
earth could have reſiſted the force of her enchantments.—As 
the prime intention of Mrs. Johnſon's going over to Ireland 
was to captivate the affections of Dr. Swift, in all probabi- 
lity ſhe ſecretly hoped, from time to time, to complete her 
nqueſt. But finding, upon the Queen's demiſe, when all the 
Doctors hopes to gratify his ambition were totally at an end 
that although her Platonic lover had quitted the noiſe an 
tumult of a political world, and had retired, like a ſober,honeſt 
clergyman, within the precincts of his Deanery, he thought 
no more upon the ſubject of wedlock than he had done for 
the preceding fourteen years, her fpirits might have become 
dejected, by her frequent revolving in her mind the odd - 
neſs of her ſituation. If we ſuppoſe this to have been the 
cafe, it is not unreaſonable to imagine that Swift the» 
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lis peculiar connexion with Mrs. Johnſon does in- 
deed appear to have been ſuſpected, if not known, 
by his particular acquaintance, one of whom had the 
courage indirectly to blame his conduct ſeveral times, 
by ſetting before him the example of aclergyman of 
diſtinguiſhed merit who married nearly in the ſame 
circumſtances, but inſtead of concealing his marriage, 
retired iato thrifty lodgings till he had made à pro- 
viſion for his wife, and then returned to the world, 
and became eminent for his hoſpitality and charity. 
The Dean, whether moved by theſe repreſenta- 
tions, or whether by any other motive, did at length 
earneſtly deſire that ſhe might be publicly owned as 
his wife; but as her health was then declining, and 
his economy become more ſevere, ſhe ſaid it was too 
late, and inſiſted that they ſhould continue to live as 
they had lived before. To this the Dean, in his turn, 
conſented, and ſuffered her to diſpoſe entirely of her 
own fortune, by her own name, to a public charity 
It appears by ſeveral little incidents that Stella 
regretted and diſapproved the Dean's conduct, and 


that ſhe ſometimes reproached him with unkindneſs; 


roughly and ſincerely her friend, and almoſt her lover, was 
unable ta endure the leaſt abatement in her cheerfulnets and 
vivacity ; and therefore, to raiſe her ſpirits, and to ſecure 
the fame of her innocence. from all poflibility of reproach, 
reſolved to gratify her with the conſciouſneſs of being his 
legal wife. And this indeed, or ſomewhat very like it, Low 
range ſoever and chimerical it may ſound in the ears of 
the —__ was ' certainly the reaſon that he ever married 
zer at a | „„ 


ner 1 
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Tor to ſuch regret. auc repronch he certainly alludes 
Mise uses eme oi hn _—_— eee " 
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* "Nor let your ills affect your mind, 1 


|.) (14.714 Fofancyrhey can be unkind. _ b& 1,413 3494: we; 
Mlle, ſurely me, yor ought to ſpare, oa thats: IF 
OED nen, would . e, . | 


n Cent, to be generally. bt that Stella 
was. . deſtroyed by the peculiarity of her circumſtanees, 
and that the fabrie, however weak by the delicacy of 


its compoſition; would not have fallen fo ſoon if the 


foundation had not ee n d= 2 
| of agen nd: rags 3141 11 2 F en 
But it is alſo ee coed that ;inthis iitinnce, 
as in every other, the Dean's intention was upright, 
though his judgment might be erroneous; and what - 
ever cenſure his behaviour to Stella may draw upon 
him, it muſt infure him ſome praiſe, and ſecure him 
againſt ſome calumny: for it is a demonſtration that 
he was the abſolute maſter of thoſe paſſions by which 
: the, greateſt have been enflaved; and the beſt ſome- 


times corrupted; and-if he could abſtain from grati- 


fying thefe paſſions with a lady whom he moft ad- 
mired, after the gratification was become lawful, he 
cannot, with any appearance of reaſon, be ſuppoſed 
te have indulged the fame paſſion where there was 
Teſs beauty to attract, and leſs affeion to urge; where 
i would have been attended with guilt and infamy; 
where the motives were lefs, and the obſtacles more. 
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From the death of Stella his life Statins Muck 


moro motiredl, and the: auſterity of his temper natu- 


rally:increaſed. >Heabubdnot joidinthefocial cheers 


fulneſs of his public days, or bear ſuch an intruſion 
upon his id metiichblg as the choerfulneſs of o- 


chers eThelbpreatertainments) therefore, were diſcon 


tihuet,; add hp: fomctimes: avoided? the company of 
his moſt intimmte friends; But when the lenient hand 
of Time hat àllayen dhe anguiſh of his mind; he 
frems: to have regretted the effects of its fit violence, 


anc to wiſli for the returi of theſe vhm h im pa- 


tienoe had baniſhed, In the year 2732; ke Cmplains, 


in +detter- 10 Mr. Gdy, that he had a large houſe, 


and fhonld hardly; find'one:vititer if Ke was not able 
to kire them with-a bottle of wine? Gi F gevierally,” 


daz bey dine aldne, and am thank für if A friend 
u wllb pass the evening with me. klecemplalns al- 


fo, about the fame tine; in a letter to Mr. Pope, that 
he was in danger of dying pbor and frunuigs, even 


hib female friends having forſaken{hith whith;'ashe _ 


fayb, was. what dened Him moſt „ Theſe complaints 
were afterwards'repeated- in a Mads of yet greater 


| ſenſibility and ſelf=pity. 0 All my 1 he, 


4 have forſaken me“ (Ane vt} fil 04 90h e111: 


TY 792 195 2 
44 Vertiginoſus, inops, ſurdus, male grate anteile 


dee "Yiddy} hetpiefz, Heft alone: Drall ef 2A 
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in ſolitude, he was harder to be pleaſed Aae 
pany; ſo that even now, perhaps, his behaviour did 
not much invite * an befote. it had driven 
r ent iro 07 TY OUT 21 IO £14045 
His complaint er being banken by bis female 
friends ſnews, that at this time his houſe was not a 
conſtant ſeraglio of very virtuoirs women who attend- 
has aſſerted; and it ſeems to imply, that the Obſer- 
vator is. alſo miſtaken when he fays, that females 


were rarely admitted into his houſe, and never came 


but upon very particular invitations. The abfence of 
ſons whom he kept at ſpeh a diſtance, and fo 
| rarely admitted, could ſcaree be ſuppoſed to vex him 
moſt; nor is it eaſy to conteive in what ſenſe they 
could} be ſaid to forſake him, who: never came but 
upon particular, invitation, However, as to the ſera- 


glio, the Qbſervator. affirms, in the moſt ſolemn man- 


ner, apd from frequent intercourſe: with the Dean, 


and long intimacy with his moſt intimate friends, 


that Lord Orrery was groſaly miſinformed, and that 
no ſuch ever ſubſiſted, Mrs. Whiteway, a near rela- 


tion, who. came to lire with him ſome time after 


Stella's death, being the only fomale-1 in bis family 
except ſervants. "= 


As he lived much in ſolitude, he frequently amu- 


fed himſelf with writing, as appears by the dates of 


mapy of his pieces which are ſubſequent to this time: 


was certainly greatly depreſſed, and his principal en- 


joyment at an end when Mrs: Johnſon died, yet there 


which he wrote afterwards that is not to be found in 


any other; ſuch, in particular, are his Directions to 


Servants, and ſeveral of his letters to Dr. Sheridan. 
As he was undoubtedly much more tenderly and 
rigtly connected with Stella than with any other 
woman, ſo his friendſhip ſeems to have been more 
intimate and unreſerved with Dr. Sheridan than with 
any other man; his letters to him are evidently the 
ſpontaneous effufions of his heart, whether he was 
cheerful or ſad, and ſeem to imply a perfect oo 
ance with every peculiarity of his circumſtances. ' 
Dr. Sheridan was a clergyman of conkderabla 
parts and great learning : he had, in particular, an 
extenſive and critical knowledge of the language and 
| hiſtory: of the ancient Greeks and Romans, which 
he taught with great ſucceſs in a grammar-ſchool of 
which he was maſter; and it was remarked that his 
ſcholars brought to the univerſity not only much 
learning, but good morals. This gentleman was by 


nature ſuited to Swift as a companion in the higheſt 


degree: he'bad a vein of humour that was a conſtant 


occaſion of 'merriment; he had an. abſence of mind 


which rendered him a perpetuab object of railſery, and 
an indolent good nature which made him unapt to 
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ake oſſencs ; he was always diſpoſed to be cheerful, 
and therefore readily coneurred in the entertainment 
of Swift's, hours of pleaſantry, and could, without 
much; pain or diſpleaſure, give. way to his petulance 
or bis coldneſs in his paroxiſms of fretfulneſs and 

reſerve: he alſo greatly contributed to Swift's amuſe- 
ment, by little ſprightly pieces of the inferior kind of 
Poetry, which he was always writing, and yet more 
to his employment, by hints and materials which he 
was every moment throwing out. | 


With this eaſy, negligent, - contented e, 


Swift paſſed much of his time, as well during Mrs. 
Johnſon's life as afterwards: and though there is in 
general an air of ſuperiority in his letters, and might 
be ſometimes in his behaviour à want of that com- 
placeney which no familiarity ſhould exclude, yet it 
appears that the Dean did not hold Sheridan cheap: 
Sheridan he loved for his own merit, and was con- 
tent to have deferved his love by the intereſt of ano- 
ther. Stella, ſays he, loved you well, and a great 


4% ſhare of the little merit I hare with 28 is unn 


44 to her ſolicitations.” 6 
In the year 1733, when an n was as to 
repeal the Teſt-act in Ireland, the Diſſenters often 


affected to call themſelves Brother Proteſtants, and 


Fellow:Chriſtians, with the members of the eſtabliſh- 


ed church. Upon this occaſion the Dean wrote a ſhort - 


_ copy of verſes, in which there is a paſſage that ſo 
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provoked! one Betteſworth, a lawyer, and — of 


the Itiſu Parliament, that he ſwore, in the hearing of 


many perſons, to revenge himſelf either by murder- 


ing or niaiming the author; and for this purpoſe he 
engaged his footman, with two ruffians, to ſecure the 


Dean wherever he could be found. As ſoon as this 
oatly and attempt of Betteſworth were known, thir- 
ty of the nobility and gentry of the Liberty of St. 


Patrick's waited upon the Dean in form, and pre- 


ſented a paper, ſubſcribed with their names, in which 
they ſolemnly engaged, in behalf of themſelves and 
the reſt of the Liberty, to defend his perſon and for- 


tune, as the friend and benefactor of his eountry. 


Such was the reverence and affeftion with which 
Swift was treated in his old age, not by domeftics or 


dependents, whom: the hope of ſome future advan- 


tage might induce to diſſemble, but by perſons of 
rank and fortune, with whom he had no connexion 
but as a benefactor to the public, and who, as they had 


nothing future to hope, could be prompted only by 


gratitude for the paſt; ſuch gratitude as was never 
yet excited but by characters very different from ac- 
_tual miſanthropy or ſordid ſelſiſnneſs. 

When this paper was delivered Swift was in Apa 
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giddy and deaf, having been ſome time before ſeiz- 


ed with one af his fits; but he dictated an anſwer, - 
in which there is all the dignity of habitual pre: emi- 
nence, and all the reſignation. of humble piety, Tho- 


— — —— * 
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he acknowledged the kindneſs of his friends, yet he 
declared his truſt to be in God: He bewailed his in- 
capacity: to receive and thank them; as in juſtice and 
gratitude he ought, and concluded with à ſhort hut 
r _ peu * nn . 
pineſs. N 
Theſe fits of viddineſs ang; — which were 
the effects of his ſurfeit before he was twenty years 
old, became more frequent and more violent in pro- 
portion as he grew into years, and in 1736, while 
he was writing a ſatire on the Iriſh Parliament, which 
he called, The Legion Club, he was ſeized with one 
gf theſe fits, the eſſect of which was ſo dreadful, that 
he left the poem unfiniſhed, and never afterwards 
attempted a compoſition, either in verſe or proſe, 
that required a'courſe of eee or ne more 
than one fitting to finiſh, 

From this time his memory was i aa 5 
ally to deeline, and his paſſions to pervert his under- 
ſtanding; a'calamity to We er nnn * 
to have concurred. 

His ſolitude, which web 1 andy lated "a N 
prevented the diverſion of his mind hy converſation * 
from brooding over his diſappoiatments, and aggra- memory 
vating etery injury that he had ſuffered; by all the ift Biz 
circumſtances which ingenĩous reſentment; if it does i 
not find: is apt to create. A reſolution: which he had _—_— 
taken, and to which he obltünstely adhered, not to | rel 
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wear ſpectacles, prreluded ſthe entertainment which: | 
be might. [otherwiſe have found; in books3, and bis 4 
gddineſs, though iti was. a mere corporal diforder,, | 
prevented the employment of his mind in compoſi- 
tion. In this ſituation, his thoughts ſeem to have 
deen confined to the contemplation of his own miſery, 
which he felt to be great, and which in this world 
he knew. to be hopeleſs. Theſenſeof his preſent con- 
dition was neceſſarily complicated wich regret of 
| the paſt, and with reſentment both againſt thoſe, by. 
5 whom he had been baniſhed, and thoſe who had de- 
5 ſerted him in his exile. | A fixed attention to one ob- 
. ze; long continued, is known to deſtroy, the balance 
. ol the mind; and it is not therefore ſtrange that Swift 
ſhould: by fag pr Sigg outrageous 
5 madneſſsſs· ͥ Lis 3015 $2954 es 
. That he-was weary; of life pence by many paſ- - 
fages in his letters, and expreſſions to bis friends. 
In 1739, three years after his memory fir ſt deelined, 
he had been ſtanding with a clergyman under a very 


m 
: large, heavy, pier glaſs, which, juſt as they moved to 
. another N of e. fell down, and r to 
» 
on AG ni: At. 459, 
| t was, for many y 75 before. The Doctor | * kis ; ; 
a- nag * a common Tying 'of his, ate ht wo : 
| in the evening wi intimate. frien ut | 
he wine f im twice weine kee Well; God dleſs 1 you z ; - 
d « Mad tight to you; but I hope ſhall never ſee you a gam; 
ü tly expreſs the he dee he 


In this manner he would freque 

ad had to get rid of the world, Ae a day ſpent i cheerful- 
5 neſs, Ke — any provocation from, e melancholy. or 
to lap 
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pieces The clergyman ſtruck with a ſenſe Gf the 

| danger fromwhichtlicy had eſcaped, turned ,to:$wift, 

| aftiGÞeried out, What morey it is that we mdved 
the moment ws did Ii fo hd not we ſnould 
_ «4 wetthinly have beem Kllleck. Ibo Dean replied, that 
as to himſelf he ub berg r ihe had changed ground, 

aud wiſhed the: glaſs badifalten'yponchim.! <5. 
Till about dhe dime of is alehlent, though is 

5 | cheniory was become. very RefoRive; and his paſons 
more violent, yet this/converfation was ſtilh ſprightl 
and ſenſible; but Mihgled with more fatire; and: that 
fatire Was mord bittet He alſo continued t corre- 
 fpondiby-letter with his friends i England, particu- 
ly Mr! Pope, with wem he had eontracted an 
Satte friend ip, Which eomtinued till. his death; It 
has been ſaid, that towards the end of their Nes it 
grew cola but the Dean, in a letter to Lord Orierp, 
Which he wrote at ſhört time before his incapacity, 
ſays, ie Ren yo de my dear friend Pope, tell him 
„A Mill anſwer his letter ſbon; Iilove himabore all 
«4 the-reſt of man lind. Ee / has alſo called Mr. Pope 
kis Gepe ft friend in his wilt; ank Mr. Pope; iwa let- 
ter which was written about the ſame time, makes 
this renneſt, ?“ Aire mm (the Dean) the world bas 
gnothipg 1 o ir I zdviire ſo dach. nothing the loſs 
; « of which 1 ſhould regret ſo G ee 
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la the beginning of the year 1741 his u aniderfland- | 


— . [ax 
ing vas for much inifaired,.and his paſſionz iſo much 
increaſed, that he was utterly incapable of eorwerſa- 
tion. Strangers were not permitted to apprdach hitn, 


and his friends found it neceflary to have guardiaas 


appoitted. of his perſon and «ſtate; Early in the year 
1742:his reaſon was wholly ſabverted, and his rage 
became abſolute madneſs. The: laſt perſon whom be 
knew was Mrs; Whiteway, and the ſight of her, when 
he knew her no more; threw him into fits of rage fo 
violent and dreadful, that'ſhe was forecd to leave 
him; and the only att of kindneſt that remained in 
her power, was to call once or twice a- week at the 
Deanery, inquire after his health, and fee that proper 
care was taken of him. Sometimes ſhe would 'ſteal a 
lookathim when his back'was towards her, but did not 
dare to venture into his fight, He would neither eat 
nor drink while the ſervant! who brought him his 
proviſions ſtaid in the room: his meat, wbich was 
ſerved up ready cut, he would ſometimes ſuffer to 
ſtand an hour on the table before he would touch it, 
and at laſt he would eat it walking; for during this 
deplorable Nate: of his mind it was his mood eu- 


ſlows to-walk ten horn dar. 


I October 1742, after this frenzy had 2 
ſereral months, his left eye ſwelled to the ſize of an 
egg, and the lid appeared to be fo much inflamed and 
diſcoloured, that the ſurgeon expected it to mortify: 
ſereral large boils alſo broke out on his arms and his 
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body. The extreme pain of 'this tumour kept him 
waking near a month, and, during one week, it was 
_ with difficulty that five perſons kept 1 wh mere 
mn from tearing out his own eyes. 

It has been obſerved that corporal del; ptr 
by forcing the mind from that object which has: en- 
groſſed it, or by whatever means, has reſtored luna- 
ties to the uſe of reaſon; and this effect, in a great 
degree, it produced upon the Dean: for juſt before 
dhe tumour perfectly fubſided, and the pain left him, 

he knew Mrs. Whiteway, took her by the hand; and 
ſpoke to her with his former kindneſs. That day, 
and the following, he knew his phyſician and ſurgeon, 
and all his family, and appeared to have fo far reco- 
vered his underſtanding and temper, that the ſurgeon 
was not without hopes he might once more enjoy 
ſociety, and be amuſed by the company of his old 
friends. This hope, however, was but of ſhort dura- 
tion; for a few days afterwards he ſunk into a ſtate 
of total inſenſibility, ſlept much, and could not, with- 
out great difficulty, be prevailed upon to walk croſs 
the room. This was the effect of another bodily diſ- 
caſe, his brain being loaded with water. Mr. Stevens, 
an ingenious clergyman of Dublin, pronounced this 
to be the caſe during his illneſs, and, upon opening 
his body, it appeared that he was not miſtaken: but 
though he often entreated the Dean's friends and 
phyſicians that his head might be trepanned, and the 

2 | 
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water diſcharged, eee m opinion 

or his entreaty. {2389 of nog e s¹ off n gin 

Aſter the Dean hack continnedGlend h whole * 
in this ſtate of helpleſs idiocy, his houſekeeper: went 
into his room on the 30th-of November, in the morn - 
ing, an told;him! that it was his birthday, and that 
bonſires and illuminations were preparing to celebrate 
it as uſual. To this he immeiliatehy oſs 46 [ti is 
« all:folly ;'they. had better let it alone.. 


SZome ther inſtances of „ anbi- 


lity and reaſon; after his madneſs had ended in ſtu- 
por, ſeem to prove that his diſorder; whatever it was, 
had not — en only perde dente of 
his mind; id edge ad omit zin: 

He was ſametimes viſited * Mr. Deane Swift, © 
er and about Chriſtmas 1743 he ſeemed de- 
ſirous to ſpeak to Him. Mr. Swift then told him he 


came to dine with him, and Mrs. Ridgeway, the 


houſekeeper, immediately ſaid, Won't you give Mr. 
« Swift a glaſs of wine; Sir?” To this he made no 
anſwer, but ſnewed that he underſtood the queſtion, 
by ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, as he had been uſed 
to do when he had a mind a friend ſhould ſpend the 
evening with him, and which was as much as to ſay; 


© You will ruin me in wine.“ Soon after he again en- 


deavoured, with a good deal of pain, to find words; 

but at laſt, after many efforts, not being able, he 

fetched a deep vgh, and was W ſilent. A few 
Volume IJ. | H 
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months afterwards; upon his houſekeeper's removing 
a knife as he was going to catch at it, he ſhrugged 
up his ſhoulders; and-ſaid,'**-I am what I am; I'am 
« what lam;” and in about ſix n een the 
hays words two or three times.” 

In the year 1744 he now and ths called his 15 
vant by his name, and once attempting to ſpeak to 
him, but not being able to expreſs his meaning, he 
ſhewed ſigns of much uneaſineſs, and at laſt ſaid, . 1 
« am a fool.“ Once afterwards, as his ſervant. was 
taking away. his watch, he ſaid, Bring it here;“ 
and when the ſame ſervant was breaking a large hard 
coal, he ſaid, That is a ſtone, you blockhead. “ 

From this time he was perfectly ſilent till the lat- 
ter· end of October 1745, and then died, without the 


leaſt pang or convulſion, in the 78th year of his age. 


By his will, which is dated in May 1740, juſt be- 
fore he ceaſed to be à reaſonable being, he left about 
12001. in ſpecific legacies, and the reſt of his fortune, 
which amounted to about II, oco J. to erect and en- 
dow an hoſpital for idiots and lunatics. | 

He was buried in the great aiſle of St. Patrick's Ca- 
thedral, under a ſtone of black marble, inſcribed/with 
an epitaph in Latin written by himſelf. . 

From this Narrative of his life, and from hisWorks, 
Tee ſtriking peculiarities of his character may eaſily 
be collected; but there are ſome incidents which re- 
late to his converſation, and ſome whict: reſpect his 
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be omitted. · 5 BN niet gnor Noce 
In company wo lot himſelf up in his 
own importance, without deigning to communicate 
his knowledge or exert his wit, nor did hie engroſs the 
converſation by perpetual and overbearing loquacity. 
His rule was, never to ſpeak more than a minute at 
2 time, and then to wait: at leaſt as long for others 
to take up the! converſation, after which he had a 
right to ſpeak again.” His colloquial ſtyle; like that 
of his writings, was clear; forcible, and conciſe. He 
greatly excelled in punning, a talent which, he faid, 
no man affected to deſpiſe but thaſe that were with- 
out it; and his converſation would have furniſhed a 
more excellent compendium of this ſpecies of wit 
than was ever yet compiled, or perhaps ever will- 
Some of theſe ſallies of his imagination are ſtill re- 
membered, and among others the ann _ 
may ſerve for examples. 67 493571 3113 7,098 
He happened to be at the Caſtle, in the sd 
nancy of the Earl of Pembroke, when a learned phy- 
ſiciaa was haranguing his Excellency upon :theina- 
ture and qualities of bees, which he was perpetually 
calling a natien and commonwealth: < es, my 
Lord,“ ſays Swift, they are a nation, : and of 
« great antiquity : you know, my Lord, Moſes takes 
e notice of them; he numbers the Hivites among the 
Fpations which Joſbua was appointed to conquer. 
H ij 
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He wasr-anotber time in company with à lady, 
whoſe long train happened to ſweep donn a ſine 
fiddle and break eee ir 
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Bat his converſation” abounded: with: turns of oh | 


of a; higher kind: Being ane day at xiſberiff's. feaſt, 
who, after ſeveralothet toaſts had beeri;drank, called 
out to hnim, / Mr. Dean, The trade of lreland;“ 
The Dean: turned about, and immediately er 
4 Sir, I drink no memories. 
He greatly admired the talents:of:the gs . 
of Wharton, and hearing him, one day; recount many 
of his frolirs, * Ay, my Lord,” /faid he, “ you have 
< had manyfralics ; but let me recommend: one more 


<&/to you; take:a-frolic to be virtuous Paſſure =_ | 


© itiwill.do you more honour than all the reſt.. 
The Pran alſo greatly excelled in Wa 
and though, in the latter part of his life he was very 
apt to tell his ſtories too often, yet his wit; as well 
as his virtue, was always ſuperior. to the wetched ex- 
pedients of thoſe deſpieable bahblers who are perpe- 
tually attempting to put off double extexdre and pro- 
fanenefs'for humour and wit. His: converſation was 
in the higheſt degree chaſte, TREE free from 
| ha my df arreligion.:- 07 : 1p 
As he was zealous to pieferveell the SiBonitier of 
eee he was always beſt pleaſed when ſoms 
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Oxford, he fays, Since women have been left out 
« of all meetings, except parties at play, or where 


« worſe deſigns are carried on, our converſation has 


« very much degenerated.” And in this inſtance his 
example is a reproof to thoſe pedants who ſuppoſe 
that women are never in their n W 1 in 
the dreſſing room or the nurfery. ' 

Tf the converſation turned upon ſerious ſubjects, be 


was neither petulant in the debate, nor negligent of 


the iſſue. He would liſten with great attention to the 
arguments of others, and whether he was or was not 
engaged as a diſputant himſelf, he would recapitulate 
what had been faid, ſtate the queſtion with great 
clearneſs and preciſion, point out the controverted 
particular, and appeal to the opinion either of ſome 
neutral perſon, or of the majority. 

It is, however, true, that he kept his friends in 
ſome degree of awe; and yet he was more open to 


admonition than flattery, if it was offered without | 


arrogance, and by perſons of whoſe ability and ho- 
neſty he had no doubt. In his poem of Baucis and 
Philemon, which does not conſiſt of quite two hun- 


dred verſes, Mr. Addiſon made him blot out four- | 


ſcore, add fourſcore, and alter fourſcore. It was cu- 

ſtomary with his friends to make him ſome little an- 

nual preſent on his birthday; ſomething, according 

te his own definition of a preſent, which was of no 
H ij 
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great value, but which could not be bought; ind 


Dr. Delany, ſoon after he was admitted to ſome de - 


gree'of intimacy, ſent him, with ſuch a memorial of 
his eſteem, ſome verſes, in which he upbraids him, 


though with great delicacy, for miſapplying his ta- 


lents, and admoniſhes him to turn the force of ridi- 


cule, of which he was ſo great a maſter, upon thoſe 
who had laboured to employ it againſt the ſacred doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity. The Dean, as he had ſuffered 
Addiſon's correction with approbation, received this 
admonition with kind neſs: he ſighed, and ſaid, with 
great appearances of regret, that it was tao date; and 


from that day took all occaſions Nee er 


by the name of Friend. 

He had. indeed no ſkill in 1 . was not 
able to entertain his company with a ſong, to which 
ſome men of great dignity and great parts have con- 
deſcended; but his power of ridicule extended even 


to muſic, of which he e nnn eee to 


be forgotten. 8 i . 
Dr. * was thaw Provoſt of Dublin Col- 
lege, had acquired much of the Italian taſte for muſic 


in his travels; and Tom Roſſengrave, a celebrated 


performer, being juſt returned from Italy, played a 
voluntary at. St. Patrick's Cathedral, where Dr. Pratt 


heard him, and Swift was alſo preſent. The Doctor 
happened to dine at the Deanery the ſame day, and 
Vas fo extravagant in his encomiums on Roſſen- 


* 
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grave voluntary, that ſeveral of the company faid 

they wiſhed they had heard it. Do you: faid Swift z 
then you ſhall-hear it ſtill;” and immediately he 
ſung out fo lively; and yet ſo ridĩenlaus, an imitation 
of it, that, all the company were: kept in continual” 
laughter till it was over, except one old gentleman, 


who:ſat: with great compoſure; and tho' he liſtened, 


yet ſhewed neither curioſity. nar approbation. After 
the entertainment, he was aſked by ſome of the com 
pany. how it happened that he had been no more af - 
fected by the muſic? to which he anſwered, with 
great gravity, That he had heard Mr. Roſſengrave him - 
ſelf play it before. Such was Swift as a companion: 
as 2 maſter he was not leſs remarkable or meritorious. 
As he expected punctual, ready, and implirit obe- 
dience, he always tried his ſervants,” when he hired 


them, by ſome teſt of their humility. Among other 


queſtions, he always aſked. whether they underſtood 
cleaning ſhoes? ** becauſe,” faid he, 4 my. kitchen» 
% wench has a ſcullion that does her drudgery, and 
one part of the buſineſs of my groom and footman 
is conſtantly to clean her ſhoes. by turns. If they 
ſorupled this the treaty was at ene eee 


them a farther hearing n 1990 Ht 


- His kitchen-wench, Tae 1 coo a wo- 
man of a large ſize, robuſt: conſtitution, and coarſe 
features, whoſe face was very much ſeamed with the 


ſmall-pox, and furrowed by age. This womar he als 


ways diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sweetheart. 
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It happened one day that Sweetheart greatly over- 


roaſted the only joint he had for dinner; upon which 


he ſent for her up, and with great coolneſs and gra- 


vity, Sweetheart,” ſays he, take this down into 


the kitchen and do it leſs.” She replied, that was 
impoſſible. Pray then, faid he, if you had 
< roaſted it too little, could you have done it more ?” 
Nes, ſhe ſaid, ** ſhe could eaſily have done that.“ 
© Why then, Sweetheart,“ replied the Dean, let 


et me adviſe you, if you muſt commit a _ commit 


<« a fault that can be mended.” _ 

Jo the reſt of his ſervants, indeed, he W to 
be ehurliſh and auſtere, but in reality was one of the 
beſt maſters in the world. He allowed them board 
| wages at the higheſt rate then known; and if he em- 
ployed them about any thing out of the ordinary 


courſe of their ſervice, he always paid them to the 


full value of the work, as he would have paid another. 
With theſe emoluments, and the fragments from his 
table, he expected they ſhould find themſelves in vic- 
tuals, and all other neceſfaries, except the liveries, 
which he gave them. If, in this ſituation, their ex- 


penſes were greater than their income, it was judged 


. a ſufficient reaſon to diſcharge them; but, on the 


' contrary, as ſoon as they had ſaved a full year's wa- 
ges, he conſtantly paid them legal intereſt for it, and 


took great pleaſure in ſceing it accumulated to a ſum 
which might ſettle them in ſome employment if be 
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rent auſterity of his temper,” 
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ſhould die, or if they found ĩt adviſable to quit. his 
ſervige} whichbſeldom happened: and he with whom 
his (ſervants lite long has ind ubitable: witnefles that 
he is a good maſter. _ z eu on 
It is alſo certain that, yo! tyichfanding the appa- 

e did not conſider his 

ſervants as par ſlaues, to whoſe ſervice he had a right, 
in conſidration merely of his money; and owed them 


nner u 27g9] 02 mid nom 


He had à ſervant: whom he uſed to call Saunders, 
that lived long; with him, and at length fell ſick aud 
died. In his ſickneſs, which: laſted many months, 


Swift took care that all poſſible! relief and aſſi ſtanco 


ſhould be afforded him; and when he died, he buried 
him in the ſouth aiſle of bis cathedral; and erected 
ſmall piece of ſtatuary Weng with this: in- 
nee E eg 5: ** 20t It 19 dm, 6 2 
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ad ironed . Here beth the body 
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In the otigirial;copy;i which the author of the ob- 
ſervatioùs ſaw in the Dean's own hand, the expreſ- 


ſion was ſtill ſtronger, and more to 0 Ln ho- | 
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more diſtinguiſhed: for vanity than wiſdom, prevailed 
upon him to leave out friend, even in oppoſition to 
bis on well-known maxim, That a faithful ſervant 
ſhould Aways be conſidered not as a poor flave, but 
an humble friend. Of this perſon the name is not 


told; but to conceal' it is rather injuſtice than mer- 


ey; for he ought on this occaſion, to inherit a diſ- 
grace at leaſt proportionate to the payne which he 
found means to withhold from Swift. 
4s a member of civil ſociety he was a 4 ad- 

vocate for liberty, the detector of fraud, and the 

ſcourge of oppreſſion. In his private capacity he was 
not only charitable, but generous; and whatever 
miſanthropy may be found in his writings, there 
does not appear to have been any in his life. 


His writings in defence of the poor infatuated peo- 


ple of Ireland are well known; and that he might 
not be wanting bimfelf while de pleaded their cauſe 
with others, he conſtantly lent out a large ſum of 
money, in ſmall portions, to honeſt, diligent, and ne- 
ceſſtous tradeſmen, who paid it with a ſmall gratui- 


always: 
charged 
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ty by way of intereſt to the perſon who kept the ac- 
count of the diſburſements and weekly payments; 
for he received back theſe loans by a certain ſum out 
of the weekly profit of the borrower's trade, in ſuch 
proportions that the whole ſhould be repaid in a year. 
Beſides this, he frequently gave away 5, and 10 J. 
when proper ohjects offered, without any parade. He 
was indeed diligent to relieve the poor, arid at the 
ſame time to encourage induſtry, even in the loweſt 
ſtation; and uſed regularly to viſit a great number of 
poor, chiefly women, as well in the public ſtreets as 
in the by-alleys, and under the arches of Dublin. 
gome of theſe fold plums, ſome hobnails, others tape, 
and others gingerbread; ſome knitted, ſome darned 
; ſtockings, and others cobbled ſhoes: ' theſe women 
| were moſt of them old, deformed, or crippled, and 
ſome were all three. He faluted them with great 
kind neſs, aſked how they throve, and what ſtock they 
s had? If the ware of any of them was ſuch as he could 
r poſſibly uſe, or pretend to uſe, he bought ſome, and 
te paid for every halfpenny-worth ſixpence; if not, he 
always added ſomething to their ſtock, and ſtrictly 


o- charged them to be induſtrious and honeſt. 

ht It muſt be confeſſed that theſe acts of bounty did g 
aſe not appear to be the effects of compaſſion; for of the | 
of foft ſympathy: with diſtreſs that ſometimes. ſparkles ö 
ne- in the eye, and ſometimes glows upon the cheek, he | 
wi- | 


ſhewed no ſign, and he may therefore be ſuppoſed to 
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have wanted it. However, it is certain that he was 
wholly: free ſtm illi nature; fot a man cn have no 
ee paging that evil which nn oy 

to remove. ef ed Yo arg vids 15 
His . not Mdeed the indiſcricainating 
ardour of blind inſtinct, and if it had, it would: not 
have been the inſtrument of equal happineſs. To feed 
idleneſsis to propagate miſery and diſcov rage virtue; 
but ta inſure the rewafdꝭ of induſtry, is to beſtow a 
benefit at once upon the individual and the public; 
it is to pt eſerve from deſpair thoſe who ſtruggle with 
difficulty and difappointment ; it is to ſupply food 
and reſt to that labour which alone can make food 
taſteful and reſt ſweet, and to invigbrate the commu- 
nity by the full uſe of thoſe members which would 
_ 6therwiſe become not only uſeleſs but hurtful; as a 
limb in which the vital fluid ceaſes. to circulate will 
not only wither but corrupt. In this view, then, the 
| bounty of Swift was, like every other Chriſtian duty, 
4 reaſonable fervice: and that he felt no ſecret plea- 
ſiure in the calamities of others may be fairly conclu- 

ded not only from this general practice, but from 
many particular facts, in which he appears to have 
deen watchful and zealous to eee fete * 
ſolicited and unexpected liberality. | 
It happened that a young e of his choir, 
beiog abroad. with his gun, ſuffered irreparable hurt 
by its going off accidentally. When the Dean heard 


— 


f 
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of it he expreſſed great coneern; and having pauſed 
a little, Well,“ ſaid he, this will be a good time 
tc at once to reward merit and alleviate diſtreſs; I 
« will: make him a 15 car; which he COTE | 
W NAW iin 

There are e to which * mind as 

well as the body naturally becomes ſubject in the de- 
cline of life. The deſire of accumulating wealth al- 
moſt always increaſes in proportion as it becomes 
more abſurd ; and thioſe are moſt tenacious of money 
to whom money: can be of leaſt uſe. It has been ge- 
nerally ſaid that this weakneſs is the effect of long 
acquaintance with mankind, who are found to deſerve 
leſs confidence and leſs kindneſs as they are more 
known. And indeed, though this opinion ſhould not 


_ haſtily be admitted; it muſt yet be confeſſed that the 


firſt article in which men leſſen their expenſes is 
generally the money they have been uſed to give 
away, and that they gradually loſe the inclination to 
do good as they acquire the power. But Swift, if he 
was not exempt from the infirmity, was yet clear of 
the vice; if his economy degenerated into avarice, 
it muſt be confeſſed that his avarice did not contract 
his bounty; and he ſuffers no degradation in his mo- 
ral character who, when the practice of any virtue is 
become more difficult, is yet able to exert it i in the 


ſame degree. 


Swift turned all the evil of exce re frog upon 
Volume I. [ 
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himſelf; it induced him to walk when he had been 
uſed to ride; and he would then ſay he had earned 
a ſhilling or eighteen pence, which he had a right to 
do what he pleaſed with, and which he conſtantly 
applied to his uſual charities, which by this expe- 
dient he could continue, and yet expend leſs upon 
the whole than before. But the diſtribution of this 
charity even was: marked with the peculiarity of his 
charaQer; for that he might proportion his bounty 
to the [neceſſities and the mexit of various objects, 
and yet give but one piece of money at a time, he con- 
ſtantly kept a pocket full of all ſorts of ** from g 
ſilver three-pence to a crown piece. 27540 
But as his deſire of immediate gain was not grath 
fied at the expenſe of the poor, to whoſe diſtreſs he 
was a witneſs, neither was-it-gratified at the expenſe 
of thoſe whom it was impoſſible he ſhould , tho 
he had many opportunities of doing it. 
Fe once reſolved never to renew a certain leaſe be⸗ 
lodging to the Deanery, without raiſing the rent 30 /. 
a-year. The tenant had often ſolicited him, inſtead 
of railing the rent to take a larger fine; and this man, 
a very ſhort time before the Dean loſt his memory, 
urged him with a very large ſum, ſappoſing, that as 
raiſing the rent could only enrich the Dean's ſucceſſor, 
and a large fine would come into his own coffer, he 
ſhould certainly ſucceed. The Dean, however, main- 
tained his integrity, refuſed the offer witb indignation, 
aud fulfilled his purpoſe of raiſing the rent, thovgh #! 
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this time his memory was ſo bad, that the next day 
he did not remember what he had done, and his love 


of money {fo predominant over every thing but his 
virtue, that though he complained of being deſerted, 


yet he baniſhed his beſt friends, merely to ſave the 


expenſe of entertaining them, and would nen 
refuſe them a ſingle bottle of wine. | 

As an eccleſiaſtic he was ſcrupulouſly exati in 1080 
exerciſe of his function, as well with regard to ſpi- 
ritual as temporal things. As to his cathedral, he 
expended more money to ſupport and adorn it than 
had been applied to the fame uſe in any period ſince 
it was firſt built, He. was extremely exact and con- 


| ſcientious in promoting the members of his choir ac- | 


cording to their merit, and never advanced any pet- 
fon to a vicarage who was not qualified in all reſpects, 
and in the higheſt degree, whatever their intereſt, or 
however recommended; and he once refuſed a vicar- 
age to a perſon for whom the Lady Carteret was very 
importunate, though he deelared to her Lady ſhip, 
that if it had been in his power to have made the 
gentleman a dean or a biſnop he would have obliged 
her willingly; becauſe; he ſaid, draneries and biſhop- 
rics were preferments in which merit had no concern, 
though the merit of a vicar would be brought to the 
teſt every day. Nor would he ſuffer one ſhilling of the 
cathedral-money to be alienated from its proper uſe, 
eren for the purpoſe of charity. When any perſon ſo · 
ly 


1 
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licited ſuch an alienation, he uſed to tell them that 
this money was appropriated ; but, ſays he, as you 
declare the perſon to be relieved is an object of Chri- 
ſtian charity, Iwill give out of my private purſe any 
fam proportioned to my revenue, if you will contri- 
bute a ſum in the ſame proportion to your's. My 


Deanery is worth ſeven hundred pounds, your in- 


come. is two; if you will give two ſnillings I will give 
ſeven; or any larger ſum aſter the fame rate. 
Az to the poor in the liberty of his own cathedral, 
they were better regulated than any other in the king- 
dom; [they were all badged, and were never found 
begging out of their diſtriẽt: for theſe he built and 
farniſhed a little alms-houſe; being aſſiſted by ſome. 
voluntary contributions, and preſerved among them 
uncommon cleanlineſs and een enn, Vis 
flo them in perſon. d off4 06 hl 

It has already been 3 . he did 
not himſelf underſtand muſie, yet he always attend - 
ed at the performance of the anthem, that the choir 
might do their duty; but he had another practice 
yet more ſingular and more uſeful. As ſoon as the 


preacher mounted the pulpit, he pulled out à pencil 


and piece of paper, and carefully noted whatever 

was wrong, both in the expreſſions and the manner 
iu which they were delivered, whether they were too 
ſcholaſtic to be generally underſtood, or ſo eoarſe and 


vulgar as to loſe their dignity; and be never failed | 
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to make theſe the ſubject of an admonition to the 
preacher as ſoon as he came into the Chapter houſe. 
He improved even his living of Laracor, though 
he continued there but a ſhort time, and left both 
the houſe and glebe a convenient and agreeable re- 
treat to his ſucceſſor at a conſiderable expenſe, for 
which he knew no return would be made to his exc- 
cutors ; and he determined to aſſert his right of ab- 
ſence againſt the Archbiſhop of Dublin, at the ex- 

n penſe of ſeveral hundred pounds, at a time when he 

% did not believe he ſhould ever more claim the privi- 
| lege for himſelf, becauſe he would not endanger the 

1 liberty of his ſucceſſor by an injurious precedent. 
1 
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There is no act of virtue which men have ſo often 
ſubſtituted for the peculiar poſitive duties of Chriſti- 
ans as liberality to the poor, nor any by which they 
have ſo often hoped to atone for the breach of n 
1 other moral obligation. | 
4 But the Dean, though he abounded i in charity, was 
. not leſs diligent in the practice of other virtues, or 
9 leſs devout and conſtant in the ſolemnities of teli- 
5 gion. He was remarkably temperate both in eating 
1 and drinking; he was not only juſt, but punctual in 
K his dealings, and he had an inviolable regard fortruth. 
. As he conſtantly: attended divine worſhip when he 
D was at home, ſo he uſedalways to go early to church 
1 when he was in London; and never to ſleep without 
* aſſembling his * in his own chamber to prayer“. 
| I ih 
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It has often been. remarked that virtue in exceſs 


becomes vicious, and not only precludes the reward 


of the poſſeſſor, but. produces rather miſchief than 
good to others. An abhorrence of hypocriſy was a 
Nriking particular in Swift's character: but it is dif- 
ſicult to determine whether it was more a virtue than 
a vice, for it brought upon him the charge of irre- 
ligion, and encouraged others to be irreligious. In 


proportion as he abhorred hypocriſy he dreaded the 
imputation of it, and therefore concealed his piety | 


with as much diligence as others conceal thaſe vices 
whieh:cuſtom has not made reputable His conſtant 
attendance at church, when he was at the Deanery, 
he knew would be conſidered as the duty of his ſta- 
tion; but whatever had the appearance of voluntary 
devotion he always toek care to hide. When he 
vent to. church in London it was early in the morn- 
ing; ſo that though he was conſtantly at prayers, 


and at the ſacrament, yet he appeared to neglect 


both, as he was at home when others were at church. 
And when he went to prayers in his family, the ſer- 
vants aſſembled at the appointed hour as it were by 
ſtealth, without any notice from a bell, or any other 


call, except the ſtriking of the clock; ſo that Dr. De- 


lany was ſix months in his family before he ſuſpected 
him of this unfaſhionable practice. The ſame principle 
upon which he thus ſtudiouſly avoided the appearances 
of good made him frequently incur the appearances 
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of evil, eſpecially when an opportunity offered of in- 
dulging his peculiar vein of humour, and gratifying 
his natural. diſpoſition. One inſtance of this has al- 
ready been given; in his folemn addreſs to his;clerk 
| from the deſk, by the name of Roger; but there are 

| others which are leſs excuſable. Soon after he wasmade 
Dean of St. Patrick's he had dined one Sunday with 
Dr. Raymond, Vicar of Trim, alittle town near Du- 
blin. When the bell had rung, the people were afſem» 
bled to evening prayers, and Dr. Raymond was pre- 
paring to go to the church, which was not diſtant 
more than two hundred yards; Raymond, ſaid the 
Dean, I will lay you a crown that. I begin prayers 
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te before. you this afternoon.” Dr. Raymond accept- 

7 ed the wager, and immediately both ran as faſt as 

: they eould towards the church. Raymond, who.was - 
6 much nimbler than. Swift, arrived firſt at the door, 


; and when he entered the church walked decently to- 

t wards the reading-deſk. Swift never ſlackened his 
. pace, but running up the aiſle, left Dr. Raymond be- 
M hind bim in the middle of it, and ſtepping into the 
y deſk, without putting on a ſurplice, or opening the 
r Prayer-book, began the e in an nn d 


- and thus won his wager. 5 

d It has been common among the e to wit 
e to affect great contempt for every kind of regularity; 
8 to live, or pretend to live, in a ſtate of continual diſ- 


3 fpation, without regard to the return of thoſe ſea- 
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ſons which have been generally allotted to partienlat 


purpoſes, without ſleeping or waking, or cating or 


drinking, like the reſt of mankind. To recover theſe 
unhappy wretches from a condition ſo deplorable as 
to ſuppreſs indignation, and yet ſo contemptible as 
ſcarce to excite pity, it is here recorded, that the life 
of Swift was in the higheſt degree uniform and re- 


gular; his hours of walking and reading, of exerciſe | 
and amuſement, never varicd; and that he might keep 


the revolution ofhis employments with greater exaQt- 


neſs, his watch was almoſt bonſtantly ny in his 


e or on the table before him. 


As his abhorrence of hypoeriſy enempted him from 
15 affeation, the natural equity of his mind ſecured 


him againſt envy. Envy ſeems to be a deſire of equa- 


lity, gratified by degrading others, as emulation is a 


_ deſire of equality, gratificd by advancing ourſelves. 
It does not appear that Swift, upon a ſuppoſition 


that he had no ſuperior, was without emulation; 


but by his ready affiſtance to advance the reputation 


and circumſtances of —_— he on to n deen | 


free from envy. E 

He cultivated genius rr 50 found it; pod 
in whatever degree, with great zeal and aſſiduity, and 
would earefully. ſpend much time in correcting and 
improving any literary compoſition that had the leaſt 
appearance of ingenuity. Nor was this kindneſs con- 


fined to thoſe whoſe parts could never come in com- 
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petition witk his ou. He. ſtarted many hints to Mir. 
Gay, which he purſued withj great fucceſs 5 and be res | 


commended: Congreve, Addiſon, Parnel};.and/many 


others, to thoſe-whoſe faxcur n likely to ren» 
der them confpicuaus,3:/:iilÞf © 31 Ii 3 
Among his — — eee never 
to wear ſpectacles; and his-obſtinate perſeverance: inn 
the uſe of too: much. enerciſe. His want of ſpeacles 
made it difficult to read, and his immaderate exerciſe 
waſted his fleſn, and produced a poorneſs in his blood, 
as he was often told by his friends and phyſicians; 
Dr. Helſham and Dr Gratton, and as afterwards ap3 
peared by experiment; for when he was reduced to 
a ſtate of idiotiſm, and ceaſtd from walking, he xc» 
covered his fleſn in a ſhort time. 
He was cleanly even to ſuperſtition; his nails were 
always pared to the quick; to prevent the: leaſti ga- 
thering of dirt under them; and he never dreſſed with- 
out a baſon of water by him, with which he carefully 
cleanſed his feet. In his perſon he was robuſt and 
maſculine; his deportment was commanding, and his 
walk erect. His voice was ſharp and high-toned, eſpe- 
cially; when he read prayers, but not effeminate; and 
there was a natural ſeverity in his aſpect, which even 
en could ſcarce eee nor ** ws” Riety 
relax. | 729138! 
His manner was kan ceremony, * not ot bbnhz 
for he had a perfect knowledge of all the modes and 
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and variations of politeneſs and complaiſance; which 
he praftiſed in a manner peculiar to himſelf; and the 
reſpect that was due to him by theſe rules he took 
care to etact without the leaſt abatement. 
It will readily be admitted that every man has 
ſome appetite, affection, or diſpoſition, which ei- 
tber in kind or in degree is irregular, and which it 
is the province of reaſon to order and reſtrain. As it 
will always happen that in ſome inſtances paſſion will 
predominate, and reaſon in others, it follows that 
there muſt be ſome diſſimilitude in every character, 
from which Swift's could not therefore be exempt; 
dut, upon the whole, it will be found uncommonly 
ſteady and uniform; though ſome, to ſcreen. their 
own ſcattered and inconfiſtent repteſeritatians of it 
from cenſure; have pretended that i it was 4 rom 
anxious, and contradictory. : - a 
Swift appears to have been ts tempenate 
100 chaſte; it was therefore eaſy for him to be fru- 
gal; but he was alſo naturally high - ſpirited; and 
therefore as wealth is the pledge of independence, it is 
not ſtrange his frugality ſhould verge towards exceſs. 
However, as he acted upon principles not only of gene- 
ral virtue, but of the nobleſt moral ſyſtem of Chriſtia- 
nity, he did not deliver himſelf up to natural propen- 
ſities when they were contrary to his duty, and there- 
fore his love of money did not contract his charity to 
the poor, or defraud his ſucceſſors to enrich himſelf. 
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The ſame ſpirit which ſecured his integrity, by diſ- 
daining the meanneſs of a lie, produced that dread of 
hypocriſy which concealed his piety, and betrayed 
him into appearances of evil; and the ſame want of 
natural tenderneſs, which made him appear obdurate 
and auſtere, transferred the diſtribution of his libe- 


rality from inſtinct to religion, and made that which 


in others is an exerciſe of Lay, in him an aQ of 
obedience to God. iy 59 Hendl 
: Such was Dr. . Swift, aboſe writin nigh either 
finulate mankind to ſuſtain their dignity as rational 
and moral beings, by ſhewing how low they ſtand in 
mere animal nature, or fright them from indecency, 


by holding up its picture before them in its native 


deformity; and whoſe life, with all the advantages 
of genius and learning, was a ſcale of infelicity gra- 
dually aſcending, till pain' and anguiſh deſtroyed the 
faculties by which they were felt. While he was view- 
ed at a diſtance with envy he became a burthen te 
himſelf; he was forſaken by his friends, and his me- 
mory has been loaded with unmerited reproach : his 
Life, therefore, does notafford leſs inſtruction than his 
Writings, ſince to the wiſe it may teach — and 
ko 5 e e 7 
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D. Swift was in the decline of life when 1 knew 
him. His friendſhip was àn hönour to me; and, to 
ſay the truth, I have even drawn advantage from his 
errors. Ihave beheld him inf all humours and diſpo - 
ſitions; and have ſormed various ſpeculations from 
the ſeveral-weakrieſfſes to Which Tobſerved him liable. 
His capabity and ſtrength of mind were undoubted- 
ly oqual to any taſæ whatever. His pride, his ſpirit, 
or his ambition, call it by hät name you pleaſe, 
was boundleſs; but his views were checked in his 
younger years, and the anxiety of that diſappoint- 
ment had a: viſible effect upon all his actions. He was 
ſour and ſevere, but not abſolutely ill-natured. He 
was ſociable only to particular friends, and to them 
only at particular hours. He knew politeneſs more 
than he practiſed it. He was a mixture of avarice and 
generoſity: the former was frequently prevalent; the 
latter ſeldom appeared, unleſs excited by compaſſion. 
He was open to adulation, and could not, or would 
not, diſtinguiſh between low flattery and juſt applauſe, 
3 


His abilities rendered him ſuperior to envy: He was 
undiſguiſed, and perfectly fincere. I am induced to 


private and fixed reſolution than from abſolute choice. 


vous voice than in-a'graceful manner: and although 
he has been often accuſed of irreligion, nothing of 
that kind appeared in his converſation or behaviour. 


and brief chronicle of the times, no man being better 
a acquainted with human nature, both in the high- 


- companions of his cloſet: and althovgh he induſtri- 
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think that he entered into orders more from ſome 


Be that as it may, he-performed the duties of the 
church with great punctuality, and a decent degree 
of devotion. He read prayers rather in a ſtrong ner- 


His caſt of mind induced him to think and ſpeak 
more of politics than of religion. His perpetual views 
were directed towards power, and his chief aim was 
to be removed into England; but when he found 
himſelf entirely diſappointed, he turned his thoughts 
to oppoſition, and became the patron of Ireland. | 
Few characters have afforded ſo great a variety R 
faults and beauties. Few men have been more known 
and admired, or more envied and cenſured, than Dr. 
Swift. From the gifts of Nature he had great powers, 
and from the imper fection of humanity he had ma- 
ny failings. I always conſidered him as an abſtraff 


eſt and in the loweſt ſcenes of life. His friends and 
correſpondents were the greateſt and moſt eminent 
men of the age; the ſages of antiquity were often the 
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ouſly avoided an oſtentation of learning and gene- Ites a 
rally choſe to draw his materials from his on ſtore, pred 
yet his knowledge in the ancient authors evidently H 
appears from the ſtrength of 0 ee ee the His 7 
<laſſic correctneſs of his ſtyle. - pecul 
His attendance upon the gh Gerviee of. * piece 
| ere was regular and uninterrupted: and indeed the g 
regularity was peculiar to him in all his actions, even er the 
in the greateſt triffes. His hours of walking and He 
reading never varied: his metions were guided by his him, 
watch, which was ſo eonſtantly held in his hand, or of abz 
placed before him upon his table, that he ſeldom de- ſtanee 
viated many minutes in the: daily revolution of his in go« 
WN e , Gini ine 5d 01 ed ak 
15 tn 10 | to the 
TROM MR, rann swirr. : 
L * Patric 
Tas FO of Dr, Swift i is ſo beds gi 3 Sunda 
various, and perplexed, that it can never be drawn no me 
np with any degree of accuracy. I ſhall, however, re- the ch 
mark ſome few particulars, without venturing to at- lowing 
tempt the delineation of a character which hath en- a frier 
_ tirely baffled all endeavours bitherto made either by had tt 
friends or enemies. | | follow 
Swift's natural temper frame, to Kats "ae a mi- ſing te 
| eos of the placid and the ſevere : the he oug 
4 | placid frequently had the ſuperiority in his breaſt ; vant t. 
4 and the ſevere, in its turn, when excited by the fol- Ne 
wg: - 10 "is 3 225 1 5 ſort of 
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per e, nr et TIE as frequently the 
predominance. " 

He was by nature of 2 foirit at te 
His pride, if pride it maſt be called, was of a turn 
peculiar to himſelf: his whole deportment was: of a 
piece: hie would not: have ſtooped to converſe: with 
the greateſt e in 3 g . Re - 

er than equalix. 

He knew to à point this teliied thee RT to 
him, which he took care to exact without any ſort: 
of abatements. It will appear from the following in- 
ſtanee with what: quickneſs he reſented any failure 


in good manners. An-Engliſh clergyman; appoint” 


ed a Biſhop in Ireland, ſent his ſervant one morning 
to the Dean, to beg the:favour of him to order St. 
Patrick's Cathedral to be got ready againſt the next 
Sunday for his conſecration.” The Doctor would by 
no means grant his requeſt, but ſaid he would order 
the church to be in readineſs againſt the Sunday fol- 
lowing. When the ſervant was gone, the Doctor told 
a friend then with him, that he could as well have 
had the church ready againſt the next as againſt the 
following Sunday; but, ſaid he, my reaſon. for refu : 
ſing to grant that gentleman's requeſt was, becauſe 
he ought to have come himſelf, and not ſent! his ar - 
vant to me upon ſuch a meſſage. of Av 

Neither could he endure to be treated ba 207 
ſort of familiarity, or that any man living (his three 

Ky 
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or four old acquaintances in England: only excepted). 


| ſhould rank himſelf in the number of bis friends. A 

A | ' 
young perſon of quality, upon fome oceaſion or o- 
ther; once ventured to addreſs Dr. Swift in the ſtyle 
of Dear Swift, and call himſelf the Doctor's friend. 
When the Dean opened his letter, which was deſigned 
asa compliment, his indignation took inſtant fire. Dear 
Swift ! ſaid he; what monſtrous familiarity is here! 
But when he found the letter- writer had called him- 
felk his friend, he was ont of all patienee.“ My 
4c frienc! my friend!” ſaid; he; Piſh, pſha ; my 
friend l But (ſaid he, 3 himfelf) he 

6 ig a Lord, and fo let it paſ . 

Swift's ſpirit was formed e es. a 
10 ſubmiſlion of any kind, and partieularly he paid 
no regard to the monitions of his friends and phy- 
ficians; who had frequently admoniſhed him of his 
over-exercife. This was not owing to his being wea- 
ry of life; it was from an old ſettled principle, con- 


firmed and rivetted in his mind when he was in the 


height ot his glory and the meridian of his, life a 


principle, indeed, which he maintains, or at leaſt en- 


deavours to maintam, with infinite wit and humour, 
in a letter to Mrs. Johnſon, Nov. 3, 1711, who had 
adviſed him to take phy ſic upon the fall of the leaf. 
« A fig, (faith he) Madam, for your phyſic: if 1 
grow worſe I will; otherwiſe I will truſt to tem- 
| « perance and exerciſe, Your fall of a leaf! what. 


heart 
attac 
ed hi 
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rit, k 
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- laſhee 
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tagia! 
witho 
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* care I when the leaves fall? I am ſorry to ſee them 
« fall with all my heart; but why ſhould I take phy- 
et fe becauſe leaves fall off from trees? that won't 


* hinder them from falling. If a man falls off a horſe, 


« muſt I take phyſic for that? This arguing makes 
&© you mad; but it is true n n not to * | 
«© puted. 5.6271} 2 

He was not 5 avid all tinture of « envy in his 


compoſition, but his talents were ſo great, that he 


was totally ſuperior to the emulation of all inferior 
wits : they every one of them bowed down to him 
as to the viceroy of Apollo. 

The dæmon of malice was alſo a Granger to his 
heart, and well it might; for if at any time he was 
attacked with. injurious treatment, he never ſmother- 
ed his revenge, like a way-laying coward, until a 
ſafer opportunity, but, like a brave and generous ſpi- 
rit, knocked down his adverſary directly on the ſpot. 

The common vices and foibles of human-kind he 


laſhed with great ſeverity, in order to reſtrain their 


influence, and, if it were poſſible, to hinder the con- 
tagion from ſpreading in the community; yet {till 
without making examples of particular perſons; but 
ſlaves to party, and traitors to the public intereſt, he 
expoſed without mercy to the deriſion of the world. 
It may be thought, perhaps, that private animoſity 

frequently gave an edge to his fatire. I cannot tell 
but · in ſome caſes'it t might; but then it ſhould he con- 
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fidered that Dr. Swift never looked upon himſelf in 


the character of a private perſon. He knew that a 
| patriot, like an Aſiatic prince, muſt make himſelf 


dreaded :-if he be once foiled his power is at an end. 
And, without controverſy, dominion, abſolute domi- 
nion, he had reſolved to :peſleſs over the minds of 
men, eſpecially over the minds of his countrymen: 
and accordingly he did poſſeſs it. | 

Swift was certainly a man of —_ ambition, 


though he denies it in his writings; but his ambi- 


tion, ever directed by the rules of honour, was of a 
noble exalted ſtrain, worthy te be eheriſhed in the 
breaſt of an angel. F 

Im his private character he was a man of Gne ad- 
areſs, and perfectly well bred. He knew to a point 


all the: modes and variations of eomplaiſance and: po- 


liteneſs; and yet his manners were not framed like 


_ thoſe of any other mortal; but, eorrefted by gene- 


ral obſervation, and adapted to his own peculiar 


turn of genius, they ſhone forth, always enlivened 


more or leſs with ſome ſpirit of dominion, in a blaze 
of politeneſs ſo inimitably and ſo determinately his 


own, that in effect they ſeemed to be the reſult of 


pure nature, uneopied from * the rn or the 
faireſt original. 

swift talked a great deal in all . whth- 
out engrofling the converſation. to himſelf. In; the 


Character of a {te à tete companion he rather excel- 
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led himſelf: few that are equal to him in that re- 
ſpect, perhaps none that are his ſuperiors ean be found 
upon earth. He was by no means in the elaſs with 
thoſe who pour down their eloquence like à torrent, 
driving all before it: far from any defires of that 
fort, he equally loved to ſpeak, and loved to hearken; 


Like Falſtaff, he not only had wit himſelf, but fre- 


quently was the cauſe of wit inothers. However, that 
univerſal reverence which was paid to his great abili- 
ties frequently ſtruck a damp on the ſpirits of thoſe 
who were not perfectly well acquainted with him; an 
effect of modeſty which, however, did not always 
happen to be conſtrued to their advantage, unleſs in 
the caſe of very young people; for when ſach perſons 
were gone, if none but his intimates were preſent, 
he would expreſs himſelf. with ſome degree of emo- 


tion, and cry, Such a ene, I have heard, is a very 


great man; or, Sueh a one, they fay, has abundance 
of learning; or, Such a one, I have been told, has 
an excellent eee ; but God deliver me from 


ſuch companions! 


If we conſider Swift as a i ahh 2 Chriſtian, 
we ſhall find him although not fo grave, yet at leaſt 
as perfect, as the moſt famous of his contemporaries, 
His. firſt ſetting out in the world may be thought 
ſomewhat ſingular in this profane, hypocritical, cor- 
rupted age. We are aſſured from his on accounts 
that his ideas of teliyion-wers ſo'extremely delicate, 
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that he could not but entertain ſome ſcruple, not- 
withſtanding his fortune was very ſmall, of entering 
into the church merely for ſupport, although it is 
plain that he had early ſeparated himſelf to the 
work of the miniſtry. He was of a genius thorough- 
ly well adapted for the improvement of any congre- 
gation whatever, his arguments being always clear, 
cogent, and ſatisfactory. But ſurely thoſe improved, 
extenſive abilities, which rendered him at once the 
delight and the admiration of the world, were never 


deſigned by his Creator to be confined within the 


narrow limits of any pariſh or dioceſs. 

In his private character, as a man of religion, he 
appears to have been a great and ſhining example of 
Chriſtian faithand morals. In himſelf he was chaſte, 
ſober, and temperate. I remember he once told me 
occaſionally, that he never had been drunk in his life. 
In his general behaviour he was open, free, diſenga- 
ged, and cheerful. In his dealings with the world he 
was honeſt and ſincere. . In relieving the poor and 
the diſtreſſed he was liberal to profuſion, if denying 
himſelf, and throwing upon the waters above a third 


part of his income, will entitle him to the character of 


being exceedingly generous. With regard to his faith, 
he was truly orthodox: moreover, he was regular, ex- 
ceedingly regular, in all his duties to God, eſpecially 
in attending the public worſtip, yet ſtill wit haut any 
parade or colour of oſſentation. But, to cramn his 
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whole character as a man of religion, and to ſnew how, 
much he deteſted that ſatanical vice of hypoeriſy, I ſhall. 
tranſcribe a paragraph from à fermon of his not yet 


publiſhed, on the Excellency of the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion oppoſed to Heatben Philoſophy. Chriſtian 
« wiſdom (faith he) is without partiality: it ig not 
ei calculated for this or that nation or people, but the 
et hole race of mankind; not to the philoſophical 
te ſchemes; which were narrow and confined, adapted 


« toi their peculiar towns, governments, or ſects but 


© in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
e rightcouſneſs, is accepted with him. Laſtly, It is 
«< without hypoeriſy it appears to be what it really 
tis; it is all of a piece. By the doctrines of the: Go- 
© fſpel we are ſo far from being allowed to publiſn to 
© the,world thoſe virtues we; have not, that we are: 
© commanded to hide even from ourſelves thoſe we 
tt really have, and not᷑ te let our right hand know what 
&« gur left hand does; unlike ſeveral branches of the 
c Heathen wiſdom. whieh pretended to teach inſen- 
6 fibility and indifference, magnanimity and con- 
& tempt of life while at the ſame time in eee 
* it, be lied its own doctrines. „55 | 
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Son particulars concerning 'Dr. Swi ft. Taler fon 
Mrs: Pilkington $ Memoirs. ; | 


Mas. Pilkington 5 acquaintance with Dr. Swiſdeom- 
menced from feading. him ſome lines on his birth=. 
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day: EY the Dean received very kindly, and maid 'Deai 
he would ſee her whenever ſhe pleaſed; and, 
A few days after ſhe was introduced to the Dean .come 
in Dr. Delany's garden at Delville, by a gentlewo- King 
man, He ſaluted her, and aſked the lady if ſhe was Not « 
her daughter? Theclady ſmiled, and ſaid, ſhe was * ha 
Mrs. Pilkington. 5 What,” ſays he,“ $ this poor little © go! 
child married! God: help her!” ſhe is early enga- *of 
ped to trouble.” The Dean engaging Mr. Pilking- ing: 
ton to preach for him at the Cathedral next Sunday, draw 
invited her; with the'reſt of the company, to dinner. He tl 
As the communion is ad miniſtered every Sunday in numb 
gt. Patrick's church, Mrs Pilkington was charmed whicl 
to ſee with what a becomitig piety the Dean perform- teſs o 
ed that holy ſervice, which he had ſo much at heart, main. 
that he wanted not the aſſiſtanoe of the Liturgy, but he ba 
went quite through it without ever looking in the help'1 
book; He bowed at the table, which behaviour was hands 
cenſured, as ſavouring of Popery: but this circum- At 
ſtance may vindicate him from the wicked aſperſion rous. 
of being deemed an unbelzever, ſince it is plain he poſite 
had the utmoſt reverence for the euehariſt. Service glaſs \ 
being ended, the Dean was ſurrounded at the church- ſerved 
door by a crowd. of poor, to all of whom he gave cha- beef b 
rity except an old woman, who held out a very dirty fuſion, 
hand to him. He told her, very gravely, that though dered 
ſhe was a beggar, water was not ſoſcarce but ſne might leſs. 8 
have waſhed her hands. When they came to the not. 
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Deanery; the Dean kindly ſaluted Mrs. Pilkington, 
and, without allowing her time to fit down; bade her 
eome and ſee his library, but merrily told Mr. Pil- 
kington, who was for following them, that he did 


not deſire his company. Well,” ſaid he to her, 


© have brought you here to ſhew you all the money 1 
© got when I was in the miniſtry; but donꝭt ſteal any 
* of it. I won't, indeed, Sir, ſaid ſhe. So open» 
ing a cabinet, he ſhewed her a- parcel of empty 
drawers : ** Blefs me!“ ſays he,“ the money is flown."? 
He then opened his bureau, wherein he had a great 
number of curious trinkets of various kinds, ſome of 
which were preſented to him by the Earl and Coun- 
teſs of Oxford, Lady Maſham, and Lady Betty Ger- 
main. At laſt coming to a drawer filled with medals, 
he bade her chuſe tus for herſelf ; but he could not 
help ſmiling when ſhe began to poize them in her 
hands, chuſing them by weight rather than antiquity. 

At dinner the Dean's: behaviour was very. hamo- 
rous. He placed himſelf at the head of his table, op- 
polite to a great pier glaſs, ſo that he could fee in the 
glaſs whatever the ſervants did behind him. He was 
ſer vod entirely in plate, with great elegance; but the 
beef being over- roaſted put the company alt i in con- 
fuſion. The Dean called for the cook - maid, and or- 
dered her to take the beef down ſtairs, and do it 
leſs. She anſwered, very innocently, that ſhe could 
not. Why, what ſort of a creature are you, ſays 


bl 
1 
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he, to commit a fault which cannot be amend 


And turning to Mrs. Pilkington, he ſaid very gravely, 


That he hoped, as the cook was a woman of genius, 
& he ſhould, hy this manner of arguing, be able, in 
t about a year's time, to convince her ſhe had better 
4 ſend up the meat too little than too much done; 
charging the men ſervants, whenever they imagined 
the meat was ready, they ſhould take it ſpit and all, 
and bring it up by force, promiſing to aid them in 
caſe the cook reſiſted. Then turning his eye on the 
looking-glaſs, he eſpied the butler opening a bottle 
of ale, and, helping himſelf to the firſt glaſs, he very 
kindly jumbled the reſt together, that his maſter and 
gueſts might all fare alike. ** Ha! friend,” ſaid the 
Dean, © Sharp's the word, I find; you drank my ale, 
for which I ſtop two ſhillings of your board-wages 
this week; for I ſcorn to be qutdene | in _ thing, 
seven in cheating.” 
Dinner being ended, the b Dont rated Mr. Pil- 
| ern for his ſermon. I never, ſaid he, preach- 
ed but twice in my life, and then they were not 
etc ſermons, but pamphlets. Mrs. Pilkington aſked 
him what might be the ſubject of them? He told her 
they were againſt Wood's halfpence. Having aſked 
Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington if they could ſmoke ? and 
being anſwered that they did not; © *Tis a fign,” 
ſaid he, you were neither of you bred in the Uni- 
6 yerlity of Oxford, for drinking and ſmoking are the 
4 


te ſon.“ 
but the 
kington 
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tt firſt rudiments of learning taught there; and in 
EZ vam arts no univerſity in Europe can outdo 

; « them. Having aſked Mrs. Pilkington if ſhe had 
1 any faults? “ Pray, Mr. Dean,“ ſaid Dr. Delany, 
r « why/ will you be ſo.unpolite as to ſuppoſe Mrs. Pil+ 
K ington has any faults?” Il tell you") replied the 

d Dean; whenever I ſee a number of agreeable qua- 
, « lities in any perſon, I am always ſure they have bad 
n tt ones ſufficient to poize the ſcale. Mrs. Pilkington 
* bowed, and told him he did her great honour, in that 
le copying Biſhop Berkeley, whom ſhe bad frequently 
y heard declare, that when any ſpeech was made to him 
1d which might be conſtrued either into a compliment 
he or an affront, or that had two handles, en took 
le, hold of the beſt. | 

res The Dean ator aſked diem Pilkington if ge W 
185 a queen what ſhe, would chuſe to have after dinner? 

x She anſwered, . Your converſation; Sir.“ Pooh!“ 
l- fGaid he; I mean what regale.“ A diſh of coffee, 
ch- Sir, anſwered ſne. Why then,” faid he; © I wilt 
not „ ſo far make you as happy as a queen; you ſhall 
ked © have ſome in perfection; for when I was Chaplain 
her Wl © tothe Earl of Berkeley, who was in the government 
ked Bf © here, I was fo poor I was obliged to keep a coffee- 
and WF * houſe, and all the nobility reſorted to it to talk trea- 
n, “ ſon.“ The Dean then ſet about making the coffee; 
Jni- WW but the fire ſcorching his hand, he called to Mrs. Pil- 
the kington to reach him his — ; * changing | the 
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coffeepot to his left hand, held out his right one, ors 
dering her to put the glove on it, which accordingly 
ſhe did; when taking up part of his gown to fan him- 
Golf with, and acting in character of a prudiſh lady, he 
- faid, Well, I don't know what to think; women 

e may be honeſt that do ſuch things; but, for my 
© part, I never could bear to touch any man's fleſh—. 
& except my huſband's, whom, pads faid he . 
« wiſhed at the devil.“ e 
Mr. Pilkington,“ ſaid he, you would; not t tell 
© me your wife's faults; but I have found her out to 
«© be a d-<n'd inſolent, proud, unmannerly ſlut.” 
* What has ſhe done now?” ſaid Mr. Pilkington. 
&* Done, faid the Dean; why nothing, but fat 
44 there quietly, and never once offered to interrupt 
© me in making the coffee; whereas a lady of modern 
& good breeding would have ſtruggled with me for 
© the coffeepot till ſhe had made me ſcald myſelf 
t and her, and make me throw the coffee in the fire, 
« or perhaps at her head, rather than n me to 
e take ſo much trouble for her.“ [#54 

Mrs. Pilkington ſtaid at home with the Doan du- 
ring the time of the afternoon's ſervice, and he made 
her read his Hiſtory of the four laſt Years of Q. Anne, 
aſking her, at the concluſion of every period, whether 
ſhe underſtood it? for I would, ſaid he have it 
© intelligible to the meaneſt capacity; and if you 
© comprehend it, tis poſſible every body may.” 


upon: 
himſel 
*« tha 
ee witl 
e I he 
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- She accompanied the Dean to esrning- prayer, and 
on their return to the Deanery he told Mr. and Mrs: 
Pilkington that he gave them leave to ſtay to ſup- 
per, which from him was a ſufficient invitation. The 
Dean then decanted a bottle of wine, and the laſt 
glaſs being muddy, he called to Mr. Pilkington to 
drink it; “ for, ſays he, always keep ſome poor 
« parſon to drink the foul wine for me. Mr. Pil- 
kington entering into his humour, thanked him, and 
told him he did not know the difference, but was glad 
to get a glaſs at any tate. Why then,” ſaid the Dean, 
« you ſhan't, for Fill drink it myſelf. Why, px take 
« you; you are wiſer than a paltry curate whom Laſk- 
« ed to dine with me a few days ago; for upon my 
making the ſame ſpeech to him, he told me he did 
* not underſtand! ſuch uſage, and fo walked off with- 
« out his dinner. By the ſame token I told the gentle- 
© man who recommended him to me that the fellow 
« was a hlockhead, and | had done with him.. 

The Dean then miſſing his golden bottle-ſcrew; 
told Mrs. Pilkington, very ſternly, he was ſure ſhe 
had ſtolen it: She affirmed, very ſeriouſly, ſhe had not; 
upen which he looked for it, and found it where he 
himſelf had laid it. Tis well for you, ſaid he, 
« that I have got it, or I would have charged you 
© with theft.“ Why, pray, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, * ſnould 
66 1 de wp more nan n n __ in the 

way ij. 
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& company? For à very good reaſon, won * 
$©:becaufe you are the pooreſt .. 

At their going away: the Dean handed Mrs. Pi 
kington doww'ali:the ſteps to the coach, thanking 
them for the honour'of their company, at the ſams 
time ſlipping into her hand as much money as Mr. 
Pilkington and ſhe had given at the offering in the 
morning, and eoach- hire alſo, which the durſt not re- 
fuſe, left ſhe ſnould have been deemed- as great a 
blockhead as the parſon who refuſed the thick wine. 
In one uf the Dean's periodical fits of deafneſs he 
fent for Mrs. Pilkington, who having come, he brought 
out to her a large book; ſinely hound in Turkey lea- 
ther, and handſomely gilt. This,“ faid he, is a 


© 4 tranſſation of the Epiſtles of Horace, a preſent to 


& me from the author; tis a ſpecial good cover; but 
& have a mind there ſhould be ſomething valuable 
« within ſide of it.“. S0 taking out his penknife, 
& he cut out all the leaves cloſe to the inner margin. 
« Now,” ſaid he, t I will give theſe-what-they great- 
ce ly want; and put them all into the fire. Your 


ce taſk, Madam, is to paſte in theſe letters, in this 


6 cover, in the order I ſhall gie them to you: I in- 


6 tended to do it myſelf, but that Ithought it might 


6 he a pretty amuſement for a child, ſo I ſent for 
« you.“ She told him ſhe was extremely proud to be 


honoured with his <ommands; but requeſted to have 


leave to read the letters as ſhe went on. Why,“ 


þ es. MN) 
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faid the Dean, provided you will acknowledge 
« yourſelf amply rewarded for your trouble, I Goa? t 
« much care if I indulge you fo far.” | 

In reading the letters ſhe could not avoid 5 
ing to the Dean, that notwithſtanding the friendſhip 
Mr. Pope profeſſed for Mr. Gay, he could not for- 
bear a great many ſatirical, or, if ſhe might be allow- 
ed to ſay ſo, envious remarks, on the facceſs of the 
Beggar's Opera. The Dean very frankly owned he 
did not think Mr. Pope was ſo candid to the merit 
of other writers as be ought to be. She then ventured 
to aſk thi Dean whether he thought the lines Mt. 
Pope adCrefles him with in the beginning of the — 
ciad were any compliment to him? viz. 

| O thou! whatever title pleaſe thine car. 

&« J Helieve, ſaid he, © they were meant as ſuch, 
te hut they are very tiff.” Indeed, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, 
tt hg is ſo perfectly a maſter of harmonious numbers, 
tt that had his heart been the leaſt affected with his 
9 ſubject he muſt have writ better. How eold, how 
5 1 are his lines to * N with your's 

him! 
\\, Hall, happy Pope ! whoſe en mind, ac. 
Here we ſee the maſterly poet, and the warm, ſin- 
© cere, generous friend; while he, according to the 
* character he gives of Mr. Addiſon, damns with faint 
e praiſe.” —+* Well,” replied the Dean, . I'll ſhew 
vou a late letter of his.” He did ſo; and Mrs. 
L ij 
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Pilkington was ſurpriſed to find it filled with low and 7H 


ungentleman-like reflections both on Mr. Gay and 40 
the two noble perſons who honoured him with their ler 
patronage after his diſappointment at court. Well, 20 
«. Madam,” ſaid the Dean, what do you think of 46 
&« that letter?” (ſeeing ſhe had gone quite through it.) op, 
4 Indeed, Sir,” replied ſhe, *© 1 am ſorry I have read A 
< it; for it gives me reaſon to think there is no ſuch SY 
“ thing as a ſincere friend to be met with in the Re 
* world; —** Why,” replied he, authors are as *.p 
4 jealous of their prerogative as kings, and can no * 
4 more bear a riyal in the empire of wit than a mo- wt 
“ narch could in his dominions.” Mrs. Pilkington 84 t. 
« then obſerving a Latin ſentence writ in Italics, de · 6 K 
6 fired the Dean to explain it. No, replied he, 55 5 
ſmiling, *1'll- leave that for your huſband to do. I'll * in 
© ſend for him to dine with us, and in the mean eos 
4 time we'll go and take a walk in Naboth's . * 0 


© yard.“ Where may that be, pray, Sir?“ ſaid * We 
"ſhe. «© Why, a garden,” ſaid the Dean, I cheated © ne 
© one of my neighbours out of. When they enter- * to 
ed the garden, or rather the field, which was ſquare, Dear 
and incloſed with a ſtone wall, the Dean aſked her how * bu 
ſhe liked it? Why, pray, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, ** where is 15 
* the garden?” Look behind you, ſaid he. She did * yo 
ſo, and obſerved the ſouth wall was lined with brick, Sh 
and a great number of fruit- trees planted againſt it, rathe 
which being then in bloſſom looked very beautiful. could 
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$6: . Whatare you ſo intent on?“ faid the Dean. The 
« opening bloom,” replied ſhe; kick wrt _ 
ler 8 mow to her remembrance. Jr 

Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime. 7 
« « Ohl replied he, you arc in a 3 vein; 1 
e thought you had been taking notice of my wall: 
te *tis the beſt. in Ireland. When the maſons. were 
« building it, (as moſt tradeſmen are rogues) I watch- 
* ed them very cloſe, and as often as they could they 
put in a rotten ſtone; of which, however, I took 
*« no notice. till they had built three or four perches 
ee deyond it. Now, as I am an abſolute monarch in 
*{ the liberties, and king of the mob, my way with 
e them was, to have the wall thrown down to the 
& place where I obſerved the rotten ſtone, and by do- 
* ing ſo five or ſix times, the workmen were at laſt 
% convinced it was their intereſt to be honeſt: 
« Or elſe, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Pilkington, your wall 
* would have been as tedious a piece of work as Pe- 
“ nelope's web, if all that was done in the day was 
% to be undone at night.“ Well,” anſwered the 
Dean, © I find you have poetry for every occaſion; 
but as you cannot keep pace with me in walking, 
* I would have you fit down on that little bank till 
«© you are reſted, or [tired, to put us more uponapar.” 
. She ſeated herſelf, and away the Dean walked, or 
rather trotted, as hard as ever he could drive. She 
could not help ſmiling at his odd gait; for ſhe thought 
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to herſelf he had written ſo much in praiſe of horſes; 
chat he was reſolved to imitate them as nearly as he 
could. As ſhe was indulging this faney, the Dean re- 
turned to her, and gave her a ſtrong confirmation of 
his partiality to thoſe animals. I have been con- 
«. fidering, Madam, as I walked,” faid he, what a 
* fool Mr. Pilkington was to marry you; for he could 
« have afforded to keep a horſe for leſs money than 
& you coſt bim; and that, you muſt confeſs, would 
« have given him better exerciſe and more pleaſure 
„ than a wife. — Why, you laugh, and don't anſwer 
* me is not it truth?” . muſt anſwer you, Sir,” 
replied ſhe, ** with another queſtion : Pray how can 
&« a bachelor judge of this matter?“ * 1 find,” aid 
he, you are vain enough to give yourſelf the pre- 
4 ference.” I do, Sir,“ replied ſhe, ** to that ſpe- 
<«-cies here; to'a Houyhnhum I would, as becomes 
6 me, give preference. But, Sir, it is going to rain.” 


I hope not,” ſaid he, for that will coſt me ſix- 


e pence for a coach for you,” (the garden being at 
ſome diſtance from the houſe.) Come, haſte; O 
6 how the teſter trembles in my pocket! She obey- 
ed, and they got in a-doors juſt time enough to eſcape 
| a heavy ſhower. © Thank God,” ſaid the Dean, I 
ac have ſaved my money. Here, you, fellow,” (to the 


ſervant) © carry this ſixpence to the lame old man 


that ſells gingerbread at the corner, becauſe he tries 
« * to do ſomething, and does not beg.").. 


es 
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Mrs Pilkington was ſfe ed into a little ſtreet · par- 
lour, where was Mrs. Breat; his houſekeeper. Here, 
ſays he, * Mrs: Brent, take care of this child, while 
take my walk ont within doors.“ The Dean then 
ran ap the great ſtairs, dom one pair of back- ſtairs, 
up another, in ſo violent a manner, that Mrs. Pilking- 
ton could not help expreſſing her uneaſineſs to Mrs. 
Brent ſeſt he ſtould fall and be hurted. Mrs. Brent! 
faid it was a cuſtomary exerciſe with him when the: 


weather did not permit him to walk abroad. 
Mrs. Brent then told Mrs; Pilkington of the Dean's 


charity; of his giving above half of his yearly income 
in private penſions to decayed families; and keeping 
500 J. in the conſtant ſerviee of induſtrious poor; which 


lie lent out 5; l. at a time, and took the payment back 


at x 5; a-week 5 which] ſhe obſerved; did them more 


ſervice than if he gude it to them entirely, as it ob- 


liged them to work, and at the ſame time kept up 
this charitable fund for the aſſiſtance of many. Yau 
4 cannot imagine,” ſaid ſne, what numbers of poor» 
« tradeſmen, WHO have even wanted proper tools to 
% carry on their work, have, by this ſmall loan, been 
put into a proſperous way, and brought up their 
families in credit. The Dean, added ſhe; has found 


out a new method of being charitable, in Which, 


© however, I believe he will have but few followers; 
* which is, to'debar himſelf of what he calls the ſu- 
© perfluities af life, in order to adminiſter to the nee 
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&.cceſlities of the diſtreſſed. You juſt nu ſa w an in- 
ce ſtance of it; the money à coach Would have coſt 


is him he gave to a por man unable to walk. When 


&; you dines alone he drinks a pint of beer, and gives 
© away the price of a pint of vine. Apt. 580 he 
6 -aQts in numberleſs inſtances.” 
- The: Dean icame to dine wth; Mend: Mrs. Pil- 
kiogwn. at their Lilliputian palace, as he called it; 
and, who could have thought it? he juſt: looked in- 
to the parlour, and ran up into the garret, then into 
Mrs. Pilk ington's bedthamber and library, and from 
thence down to the kitchen; and the houſe being very 
clean he complimented her upon it, and told her that 
uns his cuſtom ; and that it was from the eleanlineſs 
of the garret and kitchen he; judged of the good, 
houſewifery of the miſtteſs of the houſe ; for no doubt 
but a ſlut would _— . vg Wer vr. 1 
were to be entertained. üb of 
He was ſometimes: wa ts Seat e 
of which the following ſtory; related to Mrs, Pilk ing- 
ton by himſelf, my ſerve as one rn x: ore a 
thouſand other: 3 a6 yi 


"F 5 nt Fo © 


The laſt time hex was in Londen Wesen 


with the Eatl of Burlington, who was then but newly 
married. The Earl being willing, tis ſuppoſed, to 
have ſome diverſion, did not introduce bim to his 
lady, nor mention his name. It is to he obſerved 


that his gown was generally very ruſty, and his per- 
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ſon no way extraordinary. Aſter dinner, ſaid the 
Dean, Lady Burlington, I hear you can ſing; ſing 


t mea ſong The lady looked on this unceremo- 


nious ' manner of aſking a favour. with diſtaſte, and 


poſitively refuſed him. He ſaid” ſhe ſnhould ſing, or 
he would make her. Why, Madam, I ſuppoſe you 


«© take me for one of your poor Engliſh hedge par- 


© ſons; ſing when I bid you.“ As the Earl did 'no- 
thing but laugh at this freedom, the ſen was s ſo VER- 


ed that ſhe burſt into tears and retired. 5211 N 
- His firſt compliment to her when he an bes again 


was, Pray, Madam, are you as proud and as ill- 
1 natured now as when I ſaw you laſt?” To which 


ſhe anſwered; with great good humour, No, Mr. 


% Dean; 'i ſing for you, if you pleaſe.” From 


which time he conceived great eſteem for her. But 


who that knew him would take e at * an | 


neſs, :! e ni . ; 
Mrs. Pilkington pl not * chat ever the 
50 the Dean laugh; perhaps he thought it beneath 
him; for when any pleaſantry paſſed which might 
have excited it, he uſed to ſuck his cheeks to avoid 
riſibility. He uſed frequently to put her in os of 
e deſeription of Caſſius: | 
He is a great diſcerner, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men- . 
Seldom he ſmiles, and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort 2 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit, 


f That on he mor d to ſmile at any thinge | 
: Jul. Cefar. 
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„Mrs, Pilkington believed the Dean's early youth 
did not promiſe that bright day of wit which has ſinee 


nlightened-the learned world. Whilſt he was at the 


Univerſity of Dublin, he was ſo far from being diſtin« 
guiſned for any ſuperiority of parts or learnimg that 
he was ſtopped of his degree as a dunce::; when ſhe 


heard the Dean relate this circumſtance, ſhe told 


him ſhe ſuppoſed he had been idle; but he affirmed 
to the contrary, aſſuring her nnn mn 
if true, is very ſurpriſing 2 85 
I have,“ fays:ſhe, often wei dod:th: look on 
« the world as a garden, and the human minds as 
tc ſo many plants ſet by the hand of the great Crea- 
«tor for utility and ornament. Thus ſome, we ſee, 
ec early produce beautiful bloſſoms, and as ſoon fade 


away; others, whoſe. gems are more flow: in un- 


* folding, but more permanent when blown; and 
4 others again who, though longer in arriving at 
© perfection, not only bleſs us then with. ſhade and 
r odour, but alſo with delicious wholeſome fruit.” 
Fe was a perpetual friend to merit and learning, 
and utterly ineapable of 3 for in ere 
wit he could fear no rival. ban *H 

It has been often en that hos Aras ta- 
lents are beſtowed, there the ſtrongeſt paſſions are 
likewiſe given. This great man did but too often 
let them have dominion over him, and that on the 
moſt trifling occaſions. During meal times he was 


are 


the 
WAS 
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evermore in a ſtorm; the meat was always too much 
or too little done, or the ſervants bad offended in 
ſome point imperceptible to the reſt of the company: 
however, when the cloth was taken away he made 
bis gueſts rich amends for _ pain * had wo 
n enn 6 bot her 


| Was truly mingled in the friendly. bowt 1 ; | my 


Yet he preſerved ſtrict temperance, for he 'nevet 
drank above half à pint of wine, in every glaſs" of 


which he mixed water and ſugar; yet, if he liked 


his company, would ſit many hours over it; unloek= 
ing all the ſprings of ren . true! , 
and inimitable wit. | 
The following _ the Dean told to Mrs. hte 
kington. 1 BE 

A clergyman, who was a 150 W fine a 
man, but under the ſofteſt and politeſt appearance 
concealed the muſt turbulent ambition, having made 
his merit as a preacher too eminent to be overlooked, 
had it early rewarded with a mitre. Dr. Swift went 
to congratulate him on it ; but told him, he hoped, 
as his Lordſhip was a native of Ireland, and had now 
a ſeat in the Houſe of Peers, he would employ his 
powerful elocution in the ſervice of his diſtreſſed 
country. The prelate told him the biſhopric was 
but a very ſmall one, and he could not hope for a 
better if he did not oblige nh court. Very well,” 
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ſays Swift; then it is to be hoped, when you have 
6a better you will become an honeſt man Ay, 
% that I will, Mr. Dean, ſays he. Pill then, my 
«Lord, farewell, anſwered Swift. This prelate was 
twice tranſlated to richer ſees, and on every tranſ- 


lation Dr. Swift waited on him to remind him 
of his promiſe; but to no purpoſe: there was now 
an archbiſhopric in view, and till that was ob- 


tained nothing could be done. Having, in a ſhort 
time, likewiſe gat this, he then ſeut for the Dean, and 
told him, I am now at the top of my preferment; 
«for I well know no Iriſhman: will ever be made 
© Primate; therefore, as I can riſe no higher in for · 
© tune or ſtation, I will zealouſly promote the good 
« of my country.” And from that time he commen- 
_ a moſt en _— 
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erte ON DR/SWIET's POEMS, | 
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.D us, poetical-performances of Dr. Swift hs to bs 
conſidered as occaſional poems, framed either to pleaſe 
or vex ſome particular perſaons. We muſt not ſuppoſe 
them deſigned for poſterity. If he had cultivated his 
genius in that way, he muſt certainly have excelled, 
eſpecially. in ſatire. We ſee fine ſketches in ſeveral of 
his pieces; but he ſeems more deſirous to inform and 
ſtrengthen his mind, than to indulge the luxurianey 
of his imagination. He chuſes to diſcover and correct 
errors in the works of others, rather than to illu- 
ſtrate and add beauties, to his own. Like a ſkilful art 


ijſt, he is fond of probing, wounds to their depth, and 


of eulargi ng them to open view. He. prefers cauſtics, 


which erode proud fleſh,:to- ſofter. balſamics, whicti 
give more immediate eaſe. He aims to be ſeverely uſe- 


ful rather than politely engaging; and as he was ei- 
ther not formed, or would not take pains; to excel in 
poetry, he became, in ſome meaſure, ſuperior to it; 
and aſſumed more the air and manners of a critie than 
of a poet. Had he lived in the ſume age with Horace, 
he would have approached nearer to him than any 


other poet; and if we may make an allowance for 


the different! courſe of ſtady, and differeni ſorm of 

government, to which each of theſe great men were 

ſubje&, we may obſerve, in ſeveral inſtances; a ſtrong 

reſemblance between them. Beth ports are equally 
Ky 
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diſtinguiſhed forl wt And. Rumi; each diſplays à pe- 
culiar felicity in diction;? but of the two Horace is the 
mort elegant and delicate hile he condemus he pleu · 
ſes: Swift takes pleaſure in: giving pain. The diſſimi 
litudei of their tempers might be owing to the Uif- 
ferent turns in their fortune. Swift early formed large 
Vvies of ambition; and was diſappointed: Horace, 
fram an exiled low ſtate, roſe into affluence, and en- 
joyed the favour and friend ſtip of Auguſtus. Each 
poet was the delight of the principal perſons of his 
age · Cum magnis vixiſſe was not more applicable to 
Hbrace than to Swift. They both were temperate, both 
were ſrugal, and both were of the ſame Epicurean 
taſte. Horace had his Lydia; Swift had his Vaneſſa: 
Horace had his Mecænas and his Agrippa, Swift had 
his Oxford and his nee Bee tins bis Vir- 
gil; Swift had his Pope, © 002 Te rl, 
Swift; who had the cates; 10 ces 
and delieate in bis rhymes; à bad rhyme appeared 


to him one of the capital ſins in poetry, and yet it is a 


ſin ãnto which ſome of our greateſt poets have fallen; 
Dryden frequently, Pope ſometimes. The former was 


embarraſſed with a-wife and-family, and was often 


vncler ſuch neceſſitous cirbumſtances, as to be 'obli+ 
ged to puhliſti ot to want ſubſiſtence: the latter was 
in à leſs confined; and ip a much more eaſy, ſituation: 
he was. naturally judicidus, and uncommonly at- 
tentiye to maintain thit dignity of his character al- 
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- theugh his EA was weak, his mind was equal to the 
c weight of his laurel crown, and he wore it not only 
- with eaſe but majeſty. Take him as a en we all 
— not ſee his like again. 

- The Dean kept company with many of the fair ſex, 
e but they were rather his amuſement than his admi- 
' ration : he trifled away many hours in their conver- 
* fation, he filled many pages in their praiſe, and, by 
h the power of his head, he gained the character of a 
is lover, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from his heart. To 
to this particular kind of pride, ſupported by the bent 
h of his genius, and joined by the exceſſive coldneſs of 
in his nature, Vaneſſa owed the ruin of her reputatien, 
Þ: and from the ſame cauſes Stella remained an unac- 
xd Wl knowledged wife. If we conſider Swift's behaviour ſo 
r · far only as it relates to women, we ſball find that he 


looked upon them rather as buſts than as whole fi- 


gures. In his panegyrical deſcriptions he has ſeldom 
ed deſcended lower than the centre of their hearts; or, 
4 if ever he has deſigned a complete ſtatue, it has been 
nz generally caſt in a dirty or in a diſagreeable mould ; 
yas as if ſtatuary had not conceived, or had not experi- 
en enced, that juſtneſs of proportion, that delicacy of 
lis limb, and thoſe pleaſing and graceful attitudes, which 
vas have conſtituted the ſex to be the moſt beautiful part of 
Mn; the creation. If you review his ſeveral Poems to Stel- 
at · a, mu with . * n of 8 — than ONE 
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hon Stella, wert no longer young. 88 
When firſt for thee my harp I ſtrung; 
R Without one word of Cupid's darts, 
© Of ima eyes or bleeding hearts; 
Wich friendſhip and eſteem poſſeſt, 
Ine'er ee Love a a gueſt, 


\ . M6 of the Poems which are | abſolutely add re ſſed 
to Stella, or which deſcribe her in a variety of atti- 
tudes, turn upon her age; a kind of . perhaps, 
for Swift's want of love. 

It is impoſſible for me to paſs a [oe minute com- 
ment upon the various Poems wrote by Swift: they 
are not only mingled improperly, in point of dates 
and ſubjects, but many, very many, of them are 
temporary, trifling, and, I had almoſt ſaid, puerile: 
ſeveral of them are perſanal, and, conſequently, ſcarce 
amuſing, or at leaſt they leave a very ſmall impreſſion 
upon our minds, Such, indeed, as are likely to draw 
your attention are exquiſite, and ſo peculiarly his 
own, that whoever has dared to imitatehim in theſe, 
or in any of his works, has conſtantly fajled in the 
attempt. Upon a general view of his Poetry, we ſhall 
find him, as in his other performances, an uncommon, 
ſurpriſing, heteroelite genius; luxurious in his fancy, 
hvely in his ideas, humorous in his deſcriptions, and 
bitter, exceeding bitter, in his ſatire. The reſtleſs 
neſs of his imagination, and the diſappointment of 
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his ambition, have both contributed to hinder him 


from undertaking any poetical work of length or im- 
portance. His wit was ſufficient to every labour; no 
flight could have wearied the ſtrength of his pinions: 
perhaps if the extenſive views of his nature had been 
fully fatisfied, his airy motions had been more regu- 
lar and leſs ſudden: but he now appears like an eagle 
that is ſometimes chained, and at that particular 
time, for want of nobler and more proper food, di- 
verts his confinement, and appeaſes his hunger, by 


deſtroying the gnats, butterflies, and other wretched 


inſets that n n to buz or flutter with- | 
in his reach. | 

While I have been reading over his Poems, have 
cohdered him as an Egyptian hieroglyphic, which, 
though it had an unnatural and frequently an inde- 


cent appearance, yet it always contained ſome ſecret 


marks of wiſdom, and ſometimes of deep 'morality. 
The ſubject of his Poems are often nauſeous, and the 
performances beautifully diſagreeable. 

The Lady's Dreſſing-room has been univerſally 
condemned, as deficient in point of delicacy even to 


_ the higheſt degree. The beſt apology that can be made 


in its favour, is to ſuppoſe that the Author exhibited 
his Celia in the moſt hideous colours he could find, | 
leſt ſhe might he miſtaken as a goddeſs when ſhe was 
only a mortal. External beauty is very alluring ta 
youth and inexperience, and Swift, by pulling off the 
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| borrowed plumes of his harpy, diſcovers at once 4 


frightful bird of prey, and, by making her offenſive, 
renders her leſs dangerous and inviting. Such, l hope, 
was his deſign. But let his views and motives have 
been ever ſo beneficial, his general want of delicacy 
and decorum mult not hope even to find the ſhadow 
of an excuſe; for it is impoſſible not to own that he 
too frequently forgets that politenefs and tenderneſs 
of manners which are undoubtedly due. to human- 
kind. From his early and repeated diſappointments 
he becomes a miſanthrope. If his mind had been more 
equal and content, I am willing to believe that he 
would have viewed the works of Nature with a more 
benign aſpect: and perhaps under a leſs eonſtant ro- 
tation of anxiety, he might have preſerved his ſenſes 
to the taſt ſcene of life, and might have enjoyed that 
calm exit from the ſtage for which his friend Horace 
ſo earneſtly ſupplicates Apollo: 

Frui paratis et valido mihi, 

Latoe, dones, et precor, integra 


Cum mente z nec turpem ſenectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem. 


His pride was fo great as ſcarce to admit any bo- 
0 to the leaſt ſhare of his friendſhip, except ſuch 
who could amuſe him, or ſuch bd could do him ho- 
nour : to theſe two different clafleswe owe many of 
his Poems. His companions and le followers 


find themſelves immortalized by the ĩnſertion of their 
names in addreſſes to Stella, or in other miſcellane 


mixtui 
they w 
cerely, 
poetica 
As t. 
collect 
Swift, f 
ber, a8 
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bus pieces, written in an eaſy, although not ina cares 
leſs, manner. His more exalted friends, whoſe Natiz 
ons and characters did him honour, are treated in a 
different ſtyle; and you will perceive à real dignity; 
and a moſt delicate kind of wit, in all his Poems to 
Lord Oxford, Lord Peterborough, Lord Carteret, 
(now Earl of Granville) Mr., Pulteney, (now Earl of 
Bath) and I think I may particularly add, in a poem 
to the Counteſs of Winchelſea, (under the name of 
Ardelia) and another to Mrs. Biddy Floyd. Theſe 
names abetted him in his purſuit of fame; they re- 
fleed back tlie glory which he gave. But ſtill I can- 
not recollect one poem, nay, ſcarce a couplet, to his 
noble patron Lord Bolingbroke. In that inſtanee he 
has been as ſilent as Virgil has been to Horace; and 
yet he eee not a 3 of _ wi his com- 
poſitions ag NN M8 N 
I think I can diſcern à third kind r tle i in his 
Poems addreſſed to Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, Dr. Delany; 
and Dr. Young. When he writes to them there is n 
mixture of eaſe, dignity, familiarity, and affetion 2 
they were his intimate friends, whom he loved fin- 
cerely, and whom he v arp to png pp. into the 
poetieal regions of eternity! | 

As to the poem called Death and Dishes; 11 re- 
collect an odd incident relating to that nymph. 
Swift, ſoon after our acquaintance, introduced me to 
her, as to one of his female favourites. 1 had ſcarce 


nll | aan ON © 
been ens her. company. before the aſked 


me if I had ſeen the Dean's poem upon Death and 


Daphne As I told her I had not, ſhe: immediately 
pnlockedia eahinet, and bringing out the manuſoript, 
read it to me with a ſeeming ſatis faction, of which at 
that time Idoubtetl the ſineerity. While ſhe was reading 
the Dean was perpetually vorrecting her for bad pro- 
nunciatien, andfor placinga wrong emphaſis upon par · 
ticular words. As ſoon as ſne had gone throꝰ the com- 
poſition; ſhe aſſuted me ſmllingly, that the portrait of 
Daphne was dra un for herſelf. I beggeil to boexcuſed 
from believing it. and proteſted that I could not ſee 
one feature that had che leaſt reſemblance: but the 
Dean nende ient unten fit of laughter: You 
+ fancy,” ſays he, that you are very polite; but 
— much miſtaken. That lady had rather be 
« Daphne drawn by me, than a Sachariſſar-by any 
„ther | pencil. I.“ She confirmed what he had ſaid 
with great — fo that I had no other method 
gf retrieving my error than by whiſpering. in her 
car, a6 I was, conducting her down dun to dinner, 
that joderd found 


211. ker hand as dry and eta as Lead 77 $87.36 2 
"po ſe the command which Swift had over all his 


females, and you would have, ſmiled to have. found 
his houſe a eonſtant ſeraglio of, very; virtuous. women, 
who attended him from morning till night, with an 
obedience, an awe, and an afliduity, that ate ſeldom 
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paid to the ficheſd or the moſt powerful lovers; no, 
not even to the Grand Signior himſelf. 11 | 
-: Toitheſe ladies Swiſt owed the bebt of wa 

ener ought never to have been dekvered 
to the preſs. He communicated every compoſition, as 
ſoon as finiſhed, to his female ſenate; who nôt onỹ 
paſſed their judgment on the performance, but con- 
ſtantly aſked, and almoſt as conſtantly obtained, 4 
copy of it. You cannot be ſurpriſed that it was im- 
mediately afterwards ſeen in print, and, hen print- 
ed, became a part of his works. He lived much at 
home, and was continually writing when alone. Not 
any of his ſenators preſumed to approach him when 
he ſignified his pleaſure ts remain in private and 


without interruption. His nightgown and flippers 


were not eaſier put on or off than his attendants. No 
prince ever met with more flattery to his on per- 
ſon, or more devotion to his own mandates. This de- 
ſpotic power not only blinded him, but gave a looſe 
to paſſions that ought to have been kept under a pro- 


| per reſtraint. I am ſorry to ſay that whole nations 


are ſometimes ſacrificed $0 his reſentment ;'for reflec- 


tions of that ſort appear to me the leaſt juſtifiable of 


any kind of ſatire. You will read his acerima with 
indignation, and his minutie with regret; yet I muſt. 
add, that ſince he has deſcended fo low as to write, 
and ſtill fo much lower as to print, Riddles, he is ex- 
eellent even in that kind of verſification :'the lines 


are bens the expreſſions are neater, and the 
thought i is cloſer. purſued, than in any other riddle - 


enlie A errictes on * 


writer whatever. But Swift eompoſing riddles is 

Titian paintiag draught- boards, which muſt have 
been inexeuſable while m remained a — 
inter in the world. if 63, t 


As to the two Latin 0 An Epiſtle to Dr, 


Sheridan, and; A Deſcription of the Rocks of Carbe- 
ry in Ireland, the Dean was extremely ſolicitous that 
they ſhould be printed among his, works; and, what 
is no leſs true than amazing, he /aſſumed to himſelf 
more vanity. upon theſe two Latin poems than up- 
on many of his beſt Engliſn performances. It is ſaid 
that Milton, in his own judgment, preferred the Pa - 
radiſe Regain d to the Paradiſe Loſt. There poſſibly 


might de ſound ſome excuſe for ſuch a: preference, 


but in Swift's caſe there ean be none. He underſtood 
the Latin language perſectly well, and he read it 
conſtantly, but he was no Latin poet. And if the Car- 
berie Rupes, and the Epiſtola ad Thomam Sheridan had 
been the produce of any other author, they muſt have 
undergone a ſevere cenſure from Dr. Swift. 
The two poems entitled, The Life and genuine 
Character of Dr. Swift, and Verſes on the Death of Dr. 
Swift, Cc. are poems of great wit and humour. The 
firſt was artfully publiſned by Dr. Swift, in a man- 
ner ſo different from thoſe rules of poetry to which 
he confined himſelf, that he hoped the public might 
5 : 
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memory from his original poem. He took great plea- 
fure in this ſuppoſition, and I believe it anſwered his 
expectation. One of his ſtricteſt rules in poetry was 
to avoid triplets; What can have given riſe to ſo nice 
a peculiarity is difficult to determine: it might be 
owing only to a ſingular turn of thinking: but the 
reaſon which he publicly aſſigned ſeemed not ſo much 
againſt the practice itſelf, as againſt the poets who 
indulged themſelves in that manner of writing; A 
t cuſtom,” according to the Dean's opinion, intro- 
« duced by lazineſs, continued by ignorance, and eſta- 
te bliſhed by falſe taſte.” With deference to ſo great 
a critic, it is a cuſtom that has frequently been pur- 
ſued with remarkable ſucceſs. Mr. Dryden abounds 


in triplets, and, in ſome of his moſt elegant poems, 


the third concluding verſe forms the fineſt climax in 
the whole piece. Mr. Waller, the father of all low- 
ing poetry, has generally reſerved the niceſt point of 
wit to his triplicate line. And, upon an impartial in- 
quiry, it is almoſt to be queſtioned whether, in ma- 
ny inſtances, this deſpicable triplet may not add a 
greater beauty to a poetical compoſition than any 
other circumſtance. To be confined, on any terms, by 
the links of rhyme, is of great diſadvantage to our 
Engliſh poetry. The fineſt- poem that we can boaſt; 
and which we equalize, and perhaps would willingly 
prefer, to the tad; is void of thoſe fetters: but when 
Volume I. . | N | 


| ter all, he is not to be conſidered in the light oF} 
profeſſed poet; the multitude of his writings.on va- 
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it is our deſtiny to wear chains, ſurely we may be al- 
lowed to make them as light and eaſy as we can, 


The Verſes on the Death ef Dr. Swift is a moſt 
pointed pieeg of ſarcaſm: not any of the Dean's Po- 


ems have more wit, nor are any of them more ſevere: 
in it he has ſummoned together his whele powers of 


fatire and poetry: it is a parting blow; the legacy of 


Anger and Diſappointment : but as the two laſt lines 
are grammat ieally incorrect, and as they were not in- 
ferted in the firſt edition publiſhed at London, I can- 
not tel} how they have crept into a poem that is 
etherwiſe as exactly poliſhed as any of nia nc 


n, Orrery. 


Tur merite of Dr. Swift in the character of a Poet 
are conſiderably great. His deſcriptions, wherein there 
eonſtantly appear the diſtinguiſhing marks ef his own 
peculiar talents, are extremely juſt and lively; many 
of his groups are not to be excelled by any painter's 
imagination; his rhymes and bis numbers are chaſte 
and delicate; and in places, when rather by accident 
than choite, he riſes from the earth, and ſoars into 
the regions ef poetry, he is equal tothe fineſt maſters 
among the Grecks and Romans: his ideas are lofty, 
and his verſification muſically ſonorous; and yet, 


rious ſub jects, both in verſe and proſe, being an evi- 
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dent demonſtration that he was ſuperior to any par- 
ticular courſe of learning. He was borm to be the en- 


| courager of virtue, and the terror of the wicked; He 
never fat muſing in his elbou- chair upon new ſub- 


jos for the enereiſe of his genius, and the advance- 
ment of his fame, but writ occaſionally to pleaſe and 
to reform the world, as either politics or humonr 
gave the ſpur to his faculties. There are but few of 
his Poems that ſeem to have been the labour of more 


han one day, how greatly ſocver they might have 
deen corrected and poliſhed afterwards to his own A 
_ liking, before he tranſcribed them fair. 


There indiſputably runs a vein of ſutire through- 


out all his writings; but as he declares that no age 


eould have more deſerved it than that particular age 
wherein he was deſtined to live, he is envitled/to all 
the praiſe we can beſtow upon him for exerting his 
whole abilities in- the defence of honour; virtue, and 
his country. In his general ſatire, Where perhaps ; 
thouſands were equitly meant, he hath never once 


through malice inſerted the name of any one perſon; 


the vice nevertheleſs he expoſeth to contempt und'ri- 

dieule; but in particular ſatire, when! egregious mon: 
ſters, traitors to the weak-public, and flaves to party; 
are the objects of his' reſentment, he laſhes without 
merey ; well knowing that infamy, which is perhaps 


a taſte of hell, is the only puniſhment which in this 


world can he inflicted upon ſuch rebels to ſociety as 


- — —— —— — 
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either TY craft or been bid n to _ 
laws. 


One of iy 1 difinguiting 8 of 


Dr. Swift was a bright and clear genius, ſo extreme- 
ly piercing, that every the moſt ſtriking circumſtance, 


ariſing from any ſubject whatever, quickly occurred 
to his imagination, and theſe he frequently ſo accu- 


mulated one upon another, that perhaps, beyond all 
other poets of alt ages and countries, he deſerves in 
this particular to be the moſt univerſally. admired. 
And this choice of eircumſtanees, if any ſtreſs can 


be laid on the opinion of Longinus, that great direc- 


tor of our taſte and judgment, renders a compoſition 
truly noble and ſublime. The moſt remarkable pieces 


of this ſort are, The Furniture of a Woman's Mind, 


Betty the Grizette, The Journal of a Modern Lady, 


his Poem on reading Dr. Young's Satires, Mordan- 


to, The Deſcription of a City- Shower, The Deſerip- 
tion of Quilea, The Deſcription of the Morning, and 


The Place of the Damned. This power of the mind 
gave him alſo that deſperate band, as Pope terms it, 


in taking off all ſorts of characters. To omit thoſe of 


a political nature, ſee The Progreſsof Poetry, The Se- 


cond Part of Traulus, The Progreſs of Love, The Cha- 
racter of Corinna, and, The Beautiful young Nymph 


_ zuſt going to Bed 3 where you will find that his ima- 
- Lination could even dream in the character of an old 
battered ſtrumpet. And from the ſame inexhauſtible 
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ſigning and colouring, either in groups or in ſingle 


portraits. How eact, how lively and ſpirited, is 


that group of figures in The Journal of a Modern 


Lady! The paſſage begins thus, 


But let me now a whileſurvey, &c. 
and ends, 
| Flew hov'rifng o'er each female head. 


And for a ſingle portrait, if we conſider thedefign, 


the attitude, the drapery, or the colouring, what is 


it that can excel the repreſentation of Caſſinus in The 


Tragical Elegy 

He ſeemꝰd as Juſt crept out of bed, &c. 
and ending thus, 

@n embers plac'd to drink it 3 


Throughout all his poetical writiogs, although ma- 
ny of them be dedicated immediately to the fair ſex, 
there cannot be found, to the beſt of my recollection, 
one ſingle diſtich addreſſed in the character of a lover 


to any one perſon. If he writ any poems of that ſort 


in his younger days, they muſt have heen deſtroyed, 


it they be not concealed. Thoſe verſes upon women, 


which are deemed the moſt ſatirical, were written 
principally with a view to correct their foibles, to im- 
prove their taſte, and to make them as agreeable 
companions at threeſcore as at the age of five-and- 
wang By what Lean hear, the moſt exceptionable 
N iij 
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and of wit he acquired the hiſtoric arts both of dee 
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ol his Poems in that way have produced ſome der 


extraordinary effects in the polite. world. This was 


In truch the ultimate deſign of his writing The Lady's 


Dreffing- room, and other pieces which are acknow- 
ledged to be ſomewhat liable to eenſure on account 
of their indelicacy. - 

Among the admirers of Dr. Swift, many have 
compared him to Horace, making proper allowances 
for the reſpective ages in which they ſeverally flou- 
riſhed. The reſemblance, however, between them is 


not ſo exceedingly ſtrong as that a ſimilitude and 


manner of writing could have excited the leaſt degree 
of emulation between them, further than tobe equal- 
ly renowned for their peculiar excellencies. Each of 
them had, independent of what is generally called a 


fine taſte, a thorough knowledge of the world, ſuper- 


added to an abundance of learning. Both the one 
and the other of theſe great men held the numerous 
tribe of Poets, as well as that motley generation of 
men called Crities, in the utmoſt eontempt; and at 
the ſame time have manifeſted themſelves ts be in- 
comparable judges of all that is truly excellent, whe- 
ther in books or men. Neither of them had the leaſt 
regard for the Stoics; and whatever may be ſaid of 
their being of the Epicurean taſte, which, if rightly 
tnderſtood, is far from being inconſiſtent with the 
higheſt virtue, neither of them was attached to an 
particular ſy ſtem of philoſophy. Homer was the dar- 
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clares, in his Epiſtle. to Lollius, that Homer had 
abundantly more good ſenſe and wiſdom than all the 
philoſophers; and Swift's opinion was, that Homer 
had more genius than all the reſt of the world put 
together. Let neither the one nor the other of them 
have attempted to imitate his manner, but, like he- 
roes of a bold and true ſpirit, have induſtriouſly fol- 
lowed the bent of nature, and ſtruck out originals of 
their own. - But however ſtrong may be ſuppoſed the 
reſemblance between Horace and Swift, they were in 
fact, upon the whole, quite different men: their tem- 
pers, their complexions, and their fortunes, were to- 
tally unlike. Each of them had in many re 
greatly the advantage of the other. 5 
Poetry was in Horace the buſineſs of his life; eve- 
ry deſire, every comfort, and every paſſion, of his 
mind, were centred in the Muſes: he followed the 


example of the Greek poets præter laudem nullius ava- 


rus. Poetry in Swift was only an appendage to his cha- 
racter; he wore it as an emblem of wit and ſpirit, 
which gave him an air of grandeur in the republic of 


letters. Horace, by diverting his thoughts from all 


ſublunary affairs, and perpetually ranging about from 


flower to flower, among the gardens, and groves, and 


wilderneſſes, of the Greeks, with infinite labour ex- 
trated, like an induſtrious bee, the quinteſſence of 


their ſweets; and by frequently experimenting all the 


oy A CRITICISM ON | 


changes of harmony, is deſervedly the joy and admi- 
ration of the poetical world for the muſic of his lines 
and the vatiety of his numbers. His addreſſes to the 
Emperor, to Agrippa, to Pollio, and his panegyric on 
Druſus, ave prodiyioufly ſublime; bat his Hymns to 


to Venus, to his Lyte, and to Bacchus, are abſolutely 
raptures of poetry, even the divine ſpirit of that ama- 
bilis inſama, that delightful madneſs,” which is only 
to be felt, impoſſible to be deferibed. His verſes, ne- 
vertheleſs, ate but few in number, the whole of his 
works, at z random computation, amounting only to 
about 7000 lines, whereof aot above one half are of 
that ſpecies of poetry on which he deſired to fix all 
his pretenſions to fame; and it was upon theſe only 
that he beſtowed the greater part of his life, Swift, 
on the contrary, from the age of one-and-tweaty, was 


| deeply immerſed in politics during his whole life; 


ſometimes fighting the battles of church and ſtate 
againſt a virulent, oppoſing faction, which threatened 
to undermine the conſtitution; ſometimes reſiſting 
the torrent of eccleſiaſtical, and frequently the tor- 
rent of miniſterial, power, whenever the rights of the 
clergy, or the libertics of his country, were occaſion- 
ally invaded; and generally fighting with beaſts of 
one ſpecies or other, like a fierce and bold champion, 
reſolutely bent on either death or victory: yet ſtill 


the Muſes, to Mercury, to Pan, to Apollo and Diana, 


he could find opportunities, by ſnatching hours of 
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leiſure, to writs poetry for his amuſement. He had 
read many of the Greek and Latin poets, reliſhed and 
admired what was agreeable to his own taſte, but ne- 
ver devoted either his thoughts or his time to Apollo 
and the Muſes. Throughout his whole Works there 
is no ſuch thing as an ode to Calliope, to Mercury, to 
Venus, to Apollo and Diana, to his Lyre, to Bacchus, 
or to Pan; nothing whieh was ever intended as a rap- 
ture of poetry. Is it not then ſomewhat very ama- 
zing, if we conſider him in this fair and true light, 
that he ſhould produce, by the mere force of taſte 
and abilities, without any laboured correction at all, 
ſuch wonders in the poetie ſtrain, as to make any the 
moſt partial of his admirers not only prefer him to 
all the poets of theſe: lattex centuries, but compate 
him to that immortal genius of the Auguſtan age, 
whoſe whole delight, ſpeculation, and amuſement, 
whether in bed or in the fields, was in meditating, 
writing, ee nee his verſes? Swift. 
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VUav'o by the meh of fiend his? 8 | facted, fan 
But more by all the glorics of thy fame; 
By all thoſe offsprings of thy learned mind, ns 

Ia judgment ſolid, as in x wit reſin ee. 
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Refolv'd I fing, tho? lab'ring up the way 3 


To reach my theme, O Swift! accept my lay. 

 Rupt by the force of thought, dee 

| Theo ee s airy fields I rove, 

Where pow'rful Fancy purifies my eye, 

And lights the beauties of s brighter ſky, 10 

Freſh paints the meadows; bids green ſhades aſcend, 

Clear rivers wind; and op*ning plains extend, © 

Then fills its latdfeape thre” the vary'd parts 

With Virtaes, Graces, Sciences, and Any” 

Superior forms, of more than mortal air, Is 

More latge than mortals, more ſerenely fair. 

Of theſe two Chiefs, the guardians of thy name, 

Confpire to raiſe thee to the point of fame. 

Tie future Times ! I heard the ſilver ſound, ] 

' I ſaw the Graces form a circle round's ' 20 
Each where ſhe fix d attentive feem's to root, 
And all but Eloquence herſelf was mute. 

Hiph o'er the reſt I ſre the goddeſs riſe, 

Looſe to the breeze her upper garment dies: : 

By turns within her eyes the paſſions burn, 25 

And ſoſter paſſions langulſh in their turn 

Upon her tongue perſuaſion or command, 

And decent Action dwells upon her hand. 3 

From out her breaſt (*twas there the treaſure lay) 

She drew thy Labours to the blaze of day; 30 

Then gaz'd, and read the charms ſhe could inſpire, 

And taught the liſt'ning audience to admire. 


26 
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How ſtrong thy flight, how large thy graſpof thought, 
How juſt thy ſchemes, bow regularly wrought! 

How ſure you wound when Ironies deride, 33 
Which muſt be ſeen, and feign to turn aſide ! 1 


Twas thus exploring ſhe rejoie d to fee 
Her brighteſt features drawn ſo near by thee:: 
Then here, ſhe cries, let future ages dwell, 
And learn to copy where they can't excel. 40 
She ſpake; applauſe attended en the eloſe: 
Then Poefy, her ſuſter · art, aroſe ; | 
Her fairer fiſter, born in deeper caſe, 
Not made ſo much for bus neſs, mare to pleaſe. 
Upon her cheek fits Beanty, ever youngß; 43 
The ſoul of Muſic warhles on her tongue; bl 
Bright in her eyes a pleaſing ardour glows, 
And from her heart the fweeteſt temper flows; 
A laurel-wreath adorns her curls of hair, 1} 
And binds their order to the dancing air: 50 
she ſhakes the colours of her radiant wing, | 
And from the ſpheres ſhe takes a pitch to ſing. 
Thrice happy genius his! whoſe Works have hit 
The lucky point of bus'neſs and of wit: 1 
They ſeem like ſnow rs, which April months prepare, 
To call their flow'ry glories up to air; 36 
The drops, deſeending, take the painted bow, 
And dreſs with ſunſhine, while for good they flow 7 
To me retiring oſt', he finds relief 
in flowly-waſting care and biting grief: 60 


elvi PARNELL TO DR, SWIFT; 


From me retreating oft', he gives to view 
What eaſes care and grief in others too. 

Ye fondly grave! be wife enough to know, 
Life ne'er unbent were but a life of woe.“ 
Some full in ſtretch for greatneſs, ſome for gain, 65 
On his own rack each puts himſelf to pain. 

I'll gently ſteal you from your toils away, 

Where balmy winds with ſeents ambroſial play : 
Where on the banks, as cryſtal rivers flow, ol. 
They teach immortal amaranths to grow 6 7 
Then from the mild indulgence of the ſcene 
Reſtore your tempers ſtrong for toils again, 

She ceas'd ; ſoft muſic trembled in the wind, 
And ſweet delight diffus'd thro* ev'ry mind: 
The little Smiles, which till the goddeſs grace, 75 
Sportive aroſe, and ran from face to face. - 
But chief (and in that plaee the Virtues bleſs) 

A gentle band their eager joys expreſs: 

Here Friendſhip aſks, and Love of Merit longs 

To hear the goddeſſes renew their ſongs; 80 
Here great Benevolence to man is pleas'd 3 
Theſe own their Swift, and grateful hear him prais'd. 
You gentle band! you well may bear your part, 
You reign ſuperior graces in his heart. | 

O Swift ! if fame be life (as well we know 85 
That bards and heroes have eſteem'd it fo) 
Thou canſt not wholly die; thy Works will ſhine 


To future times, and life in fame be thine. 88 
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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


ritten at Moorpark, June 1659. 
1. 
Vin ro, the greateſt of all monarchies, 
Till its firſt emperor, rebellious __ THe 
Depos d from off his ſeat tt 
It fell, and broke with its awn walght 10 80 
Into ſmall ſtates and principalities, 1 
By many a petty lord poſſeſt, 8 5 
But ne er ſince ſeated in one ſingle breaſt; 
Tis you who muſt this land ſubdue, 
The mighty conqueſt's left for you, 
The conqueſt and difeoyery too: 
| Search out this Utopian ground ; 
80 Virtue's Terre Iucog ita, 
| Where none over led the way, . 
5d. Nor ever ſince but in deſcriptions found, 
Like the philoſopher's tone, | 
With rules to ſearch it, yet obtain'd. by none. 
85 2{+ 3) 1 Ih F : 
535 We Ve too long been led aſtray; | 
5 Too long have our miſguided ſouls been taught 
88 With rules from muſty morals brought; 
— Tis you muſt e the way; 5 
| Vene L, as an bir Ge 
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Let us (for ſhame ) u more be fed 

With antique relies of the dead, 
The gleanings. of philoſophy ; ; 
Philoſophy ! the lumber of the ſchools, 
The roguery of alchymy; ee ie, +" 
And we the bubbled fools Cs 
Spend all our preſent ſtock in hopes of golden rules, 
III. 

But what does our proud ign' ranee learning call ? 
We oddly Plato's paradox make good; = 
Our knowledge is but mere remembrance all; 30 
Remembrance is our treaſure and our food. 
Nature's fair table - book, our tender ſouls, 
We ſcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandums of the ſchools ; 
For Learning's mighty treaſures look 35 
In that deep grave a book, N 
Think ſhe there does all her waives hide, 
And that her troubled ghoſt ſtill haunts there ſince ſhe 
Confine her walks to colleges and ſchools;  [dy'd; 
Her prieſts her train and followers ſhow, - 40 
As if they all were ſpectres too; | 2 
They purchaſe knowledge at the expenſe + 
Of common breeding, common ſenſe, 
And at once grow ſcholars and fools; | 
Affect ill-manner'd pedantry, ©. 45 
Rudeneſs, ill- nature, incivility, 8 | 
And, ſick with dregs of knowledge grown, 

Which greedily they ſwallow down, 
Still caſt it up and nauſeate company. 
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Borrow from every one a grace: 
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Let not old Rome boaſt Fabius' fate: 
He ſav'd his country by TW ele 
But you by peace: G = 
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a od avrol cl.“ a tan'l 
Cars an be . . nay, doubly msd, 30 
(if it may lawful de | 8 | 
To curſe our great a. 
Who learn'd himſelf that 3 firſt, - 
(Which ſince has ſeiz'd on all the ny” 


That knowledge forfeits all humanity ;-: | 5s 
Tavght us, like Spaniards, to be proud and n. 
And fling our ſcraps before our do. 


Thrice happy you have *ſcap*d this: gen 'ral peſt! 
Thoſe mighty epithets, Learned, Good, and Great, 
Which we ne'erjoin'd, before, but in romances n 
We find in you at laſt united grown. 


Jou cannot be - compar'd to one; 


I muſt, like him that painted Venns* face, 271 


Virgil and Epieurus will not do, 
Their courting a retreat like you, 
Unleſs I put in Cæſar's learning too: 
Jour happy frame at once controls 

This great triumvirate of ſouls. = 2118 


You bought it at a cheaper rate; = 

Nor has it left the uſual bloody far | 

To ſhew it coſt its price in war; 
0 8 
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War! that mad game the world fo loves to play, 
And for it does ſo dearly payz 
For tho? with loſs or victory a white 

Fortune the gameſters does begiiile, 
Yet at the laſt the box ſweeps all _ 80 
| $52.56 FH ten 

Only the laurel pot by peatc ob 
No thunder ever enn blaſt 2 
Th' artillery of the fries 
Shoots to the earth and dies; 
Nor ever green and flouriſhing "twill laſt; 8 
Nor dipt in blood, nor widows' tears; nor orphans 
About the head-erown'd with theſe bugs © ſeries: 
Like lambent fire the lightning plays; 
Nor, its triumphal eavaleade to grace, 


Make up its ſolemn train with death; 90 
lt melts the ſword of wur, yet keeps it de bab. 
| HS | HENS 


The wily ſhifts of ſtate, thoſe Juggs tricks | 

Which we call deep deſign and politics, 
| (As in a theatre the ignorant fry, 

Becauſe the cords eſcape their eye, 1 

Wonder to ſee the motions f)) 
Methinks, when you expoſe the ſcene, 
Down the ill-organ'd engines fall; 
Off fly the vizors and diſeover all. 
How plain I ſee thro' the deceit! '' 160 
How ſhallow! and how groſs the cheat! 
Look where the pully's ty'd above! 


99 
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Great God ! (ſaid I) what have I ſeen! 
On what poor engines move 
The thoughts of monarchs and a oi of del 10 og | 
What pretty motives rule their fates ! b 
How the mouſe makes the mighty mountain ſhake 
The mighty mountain labours with its 1 

Away the frighted peaſants fly, n e 
Scar'd at th' unheard-of prodigy, - 110 
Expect ſome great gigantic ſon of r 1 47: 

Lo it appears 

See how they tremble ! how they anda 

Out ſtarts the little beaſt, and mocks their idle fears. 

e | 

Then tell | (dear far'rite Mae) 5:1: 15 5.888 
What ſerpent's that which till reſorts, _ 

Still lurks in palaces and courts ? 

Take thy unwonted flight, 

And on the terrace light. 33-3 | 
See where ſhe lies! 120 
See how (he rears her head, 

And rolls about her dread ful eyes, 

To drive all virtue out, or look it dead! 

Twas ſure this baſiliſk ſent Temple thence; . 

And tho' as ſome ('tis ſaid) for their defence 125. 
Have worn a caſement o'er their ſkin, a 

So he wore his within, | 
Made up of virtue and tranſparent innocence 
And tho' he oft' renew'd the fight, | 

And almoſt got priority of fight, 130 

| O iy 


162 MISCELLANEOUS PUENY. 
| He ne'er could overcome her: quite 


In pieces cut, the viper ſtill did reunite; - 1 
Till at laſt, tir d with loſs of time and eaſe, jj 
Reſolv'd to Nu! Wer ab N 25 e Ponce, H 
IX. N 
Fs (beloved Muſe " the pleaſures of retreat 135 V 
And in ſome untouch'd' virgin-ftrain - V 
Shew the delights thy ſiſter: Natwe-yiokid; | H 
Sing of thy wales, ſing of thy woods, > onto N 
Go publiſh o'er the plain U 
How mighty a proſelyte you gain? 140 80 
How noble a repriſal on the grrat! V 
How is the Muſe luxuriant gtown! 0 
Whene'er ſhe takes this flight U 
She ſoars clear out of ſight; H 
Theſe are the Paradiſes of her own; 145 8c 
(The Pegaſus, like an unruly nn A 
Tho' ne'er fo gently ldd Ye 
| To the lov'd paſture where he us'd to feed, 1. 
Runs violently o'er his uſual courſe.) | H 
Wake from thy wanton dreams, 150 
Come from thy dear lov'd ſtreams, Sh 
The crooked paths of wand'ring Thames. W 
Fain the fair nymph would ſtay, : ; W 
Oft' ſhe looks back in vain, A 
Oft' *painſt her fountain does complain, 1355 Al 
And ſoftly ſteals in many windings down, Pe 
As loath to ſee the hated court and town, T. 
And murmurs as ſhe glides away. | | 80 
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Ate nobler ſubjects for your: turned pen: 160 
Here we expect from ou 5 


More than ydur Pele . kinks 
Whatever moves our wonder or our ſport, 
Whatever ſerves for innocent emblems of the court; 
How that which we a kernel dj: iis: x65 
(Whoſe well-compattet forms efcape the light, 
Unpiere'd by the blunt rays of ſight) : 
Shall ere long grow into a tre, 
Whence takes it its increafe, and whence its ang 
Or from the ſun, or from the air, or from the earth? 
Where all the fruitful atoms lie; 271 
How ſome go downward to the root, | 


Some more ambitiouſly upwards fly, 


And form the leaves, the branches, and the trait - 

You ſtrove to cultivate a barren court in vain, 175 

Your garden's better worth your noble pain, 

Here mankind fell, and hence muſt riſe again. 
e N 

Shall I believe a ſpirit ſo divine 

Was caſt in the ſame mould with mine? 

Why then does Nature id unjuſtly ſhare 180 


Among her elder ſons the whole eſtate; - 


And all her jewels and her plate? 

Poor we, cadets of Heav'n, not worth her care, | 
Take up at beſt with lumber, and the leavings of a 
Some ſhe binds *prentice to the ſpade, late. 
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Some to the drudgery of a. trade; | 186 
Bids us make bricks; yet ſends us to look onto rs : 
Some ſhe condemns for life to try , 

To dig the leaden mines of deep eos 2 190 
Me ſhe has to the Muſe's galleys ty'd; me 

In vain I ſtrive to croſs this ſpacious main, 

In vain I tug and pull the oar, tae: 4 

And when I almoſt reach the ſhore, - 194 


Straight the Muſe turns the helm, and 1 innoch out 
And yet, to feed my pride, e e en: 


Whene'er I mourn, ſtops my complaining breath 
With promiſe of a mad reverſion after death. 

XII. of | 
Then, Sir, accept this worthleſs Verſe, 


The tribute of an humble Muſe, F aco 


*Tis all the portion of my niggard ſtars. - 

Nature the hidden ſpark did at my birth infuſe, 
And kindled firſt with indolence and eaſe, 

And ſince, too oft' debauch'd by praiſe, 

Tis now grown an incurable diſcaſe. 205 
In vain to quench this fooliſh fire I try 

In wiſdom and philoſophy ; 

In vain all wholeſome herbs I fow, 

Where nought but weeds will grow. 

Whate'er I plant (like corn on barren * 210 
By an equivocal birth | 

Seeds, and runs up to — | 212 
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GENTLEMEN, Moorpark, Feb. 14. 1691. 1 
HINCE every body pretends to trouble you with their fol- 


hes, I thought I might claim the privilege of an Enghſo- 
nun, and put in my fhate among the reſt. Being laſt year 
in Ireland, (from whence I returned about balf a year 
a9) J heard only a looſe talk of your Society, an believe 
ihe deſen to be only ſome new folly juſt ſuitable to the age, 
whith, God knows, I little expefied ever lo produce any 
thing extraordinary. Since my being in England, _—_ 
till continued in the country, and much out of company, I 

bad but litt le advantage of knowing any more, till about 
two mont hs ago paſſing through Oxford, a very learned 
gentleman there firſt ſhewed me two or three of your vo- 
limes, and gave me his account and opinion of you. A 
while after I came to this place upon a viſit to ——, 
where J have been ever ſince, and have ſeen all the four 


volumes, with their Supplements, which anſwering my ex- 


peftation, the peruſal has produced what you find incloſed. 

As T have been ſomewhat inclined to this folly, ſo T have 
ſeldom wanted ſome body to flatter me in it. And for the 
Ode incliſed, I have ſent it to a perſon of very great learn- 
ing and honour, and ſince to ſome others, the beſt of my ac- 
quaintance, (to which T thought very proper to enure it for 
a greater light ) and they have all been pleaſed to tell me 
that they are ſure it will not be unwelcome, and that I 
ſhould beg the honour of you to ler it be N before your = 
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next volume, 4 which, I think, is ſoon to be Publiſted 51 it 


being ſo uſual before moſt books of any great value among 


poets ; and before its ſeeing the world ] EA it _ to 
the correction of your pens. + 
I entreat, therefore, one of you ak deſetnd fo far as 
to write two or three lines to me of your pleaſure upon it; 
which, as I cannot but.expeft from gentlemen who have /o 
well ſhewn, upon ſo many occaſions, that greateſt charafter 


of ſcholars, in being favourable to the ignorant, ſo I am 
ſure nothing at preſent can more "_ _ me; or make 


nen e 
Gentlemen, n 
des ee ns Tour ener moſt 8 
and moſt admiring Et 
N alt No. ales Yoo. ord, e JONGRERAN: SWIFT 
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png, "RO 14. N 

I. 
As when the deluge firſ began to fall, „ T 
That mighty ebb never to flow again, 3K 
When this huge body's moiſture was ſo great, 1 
It quite o'ercame the vital heat) nA 
That mountain which was higheſt firſt of all 1 
Appear'd above the univerſal main, 99 
To bleſs the primitive ſailors? weary ſight, 
And 'twas perhaps. 8 if in AE 
It be as great as tis in fRame, 
And nigh to heav'n as is its name: | 10 
So after the inundation of a war, | © 
When Learning's little houſehold did 00 
With her world's fruitful ſyſtem in her ſacred ark, 
At the firſt ebb of noiſe and fears FD e 
Philoſophy's exalted head appears, = 15 
And the dove-muſe will now no longer ſtay, , 
But plumes her ſilver wings and flies away; 
And now a laurel wreath ſhe brings from far, 
To crown the happy conqueror, * 
To ſhew the flood begins to ceaſe,, - 20 
And brin 85 the dear reward of ee and non 

I. 
The eager Muſe took wing upon ene decline, 
When War her cloudy aſpect juſt withdrew, 
When the bright ſun of peace began to ſhine, 
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And for s while in heav'nly contemplation fat 23 
On the high top of peaceful Ararat, 


And pluck'd a laurel branch, (for laurel was the firſt 
that grew, 


The firſt of plants after the thunder, ſtorm, and rain) 
And thence with joyful nimble wing | 


Flew dutifully back again, | 30 | 


And made an humble chaplet for the king. 
And the dove · muſe is fled once more, 
(Glad of the victory, yet frighted at the 120 
And now diſcovers from afar 
A peaceful and 3 flouriſhing ſhore. 33 
No ſooner did ſhe land 
On the delightful ſtrand, 
Than ſtraight ſhe ſees the country all arangd, 
Where fatal Neptune rul'd erewhile, 39 
Scatter d with flow'ry valcs, with fruitful gardens 
And many a pleaſant wood, | ferown'd, 
As if the univerſal Nile 9 gc 
Had rather water'd' it than drowvy'd. 
It ſcems ſome floting piece of Paradiſe, 
Preſerv'd by wonder from the flood, | 45 
Long wand' ring thro' the . we are told 
Fam'd Delos did of old, 
And the tranſported Muſe imagin'd it «: 
To be a fitter birthplace for the god of Wit, 
Or the much talk'd-of oracular grove; 0 
When with amazing joy ſhe hears 

An unknown muſic all around, 


— 


88 


. 
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Charming her greedy ears 
With many a heav'nly ſong 
Of nature and of art, of deep philoſophy and. a | 
Whilſt angels tune the voice, and God inſpires the 
In vain ſhe catches at the empty found, tongue. 
In vain purſues the muſic with her longing eye, 
And courts the wanton Echoes as they fly. 
| III. 

pardon, ye great unknown and far exalted Men ! 60 
The wild excurſions of a youthful pen; 
Forgive a young and (almoſt) virgin Muſe, 
Whom blind and eager curioſity 
(Yet curioſity, they ſay, 
Is in her ſex a crime needs no excuſe) 65 
Has forc'd ta grope her uncouth way 4 
After a mighty light that leads her wand'ring eye: 
No wonder then ſhe quits the narrow path of ſenſe - 
For a dear ramhle thro? impertinence; 
Impertinence ! the ſcurvy of mankind : M0 - 
And all we fools, who are the greater part of it, 
Tho' we be of two diff*rent factions ſtill, 
Both the good-natur d and the ill, | 
Yet whereſoc'er you look, you'll always find | 
We join like flies and waſps in buzzing about wit. 75 
In me, who am of the firſt ſe of theſe, * 
All merit that tranſcends the humble rules 
Of my own dazzled ſcanty ſenſe | 
Begets a kinder folly and impertinence 

Volume J. P 
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Of admiration and of praiſe; _ 80 


And our good brethren of the ſurly ſe 

Muſt e' en all herd with us their kindred-fools ; 
For tho', poſſeſsd of preſent vogue, they ans 

Railing a rule of wit, and obloquy a trade, 

Yet the ſame want of brains produces each effect: 85 

And you, whom Pluto's helm does wiſely ſhroud, 

From us the blind and thoughtleſs crowd, 

Like the fam'd hero in his mother's cloud, 

Who both our follies and impertinencies ſee, 

Do laugh perhaps at theirs, and pity mine and me. 90 

ö 

But cenſure's to be underſtood 

Th' authentic mark of the ele, 

The public ſtamp Heav'n ſets on all that's great and 

Our ſhallow ſearch and judgment to direct. [good, 

The war, methinks, has made 95 

Our wit and learning narrow as our 8 

Inſtead of boldly ſailing far to buy 

A ſtock of wiſdom and philoſophy, 

We fondly ſtay at home in fear 

Of every cenſuring privateerr,. Ico 

Forcing a wretched trade by beating down the ſale, 

And ſelling baſely by retail. - 

The wits, I mean the Atheiſts of the age, 

Who fain would rule the pulpit as they do the ſtage, 

Wondrous refiners of philofophy, 105 

Of morals and divinity! 


80 


. 90 


ICQ 
ale, 


ſtage, 
105 
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By the new modiſh ſyſtem of reducing all to ſenſe, 
Againſt all logic and concluding laws, | x 
Do own th' effects of Providence, 8% 16h 
And yet deny the cauſae. 1210 
| Wi MTS: 
This hopeful ſect, now it begins to ſe 
How little, very little, do prevail 705 
Their firſt and chiefeſt force, 1 
To cenſure, to ery down, and rail, „„ 
Not knowing what, or where, or who, you be, 21 5 
Will quickly take another courſe, 8 
And by their never-failing ways 
Of ſolving all appearances they pleaſe, 


We ſoon ſhall ſee them to their ancient methods fall 


And ſtraight deny you to be men, or any n at 2 
I laugh at the grave anſwer they will make, 121 
Which they have always ready, general, 2 cheaps 
"Tis but to ſay that we daily meet, 


And by a fond miſtake. . - 3 wn tant 
Perhaps imagine to be wandrous wit, ee, BAY 
And think, alas! to be by mortals writ, 45 
Is but a crowd of atoms joſtling in a hes, 


Which from eternal ſeeds beaunn. 
Joſtling ſome thouſand years, till ripen'd by the lust | 


They're now, juſt now, as naturally born 130 
As from the womb of earth a field of corn... 

ood Wann: 1 4% 
But as for poor cc me, WT tak 


Who muſt my weakneſs and my ignorance confeſs, 
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That I believe in much Ine'er can 2. e | 


 Methinks I'm ſatisfy*d to gueſs I35 


That this new, noble, and deligtnful ſcene, 
Is wonderfully mov'd by ſome exalted men, 
Who have well ſtudied in the world's diſcaſe, 


(That epidemic error and depravity 


Or in our judgment or our eye) | 140 
That what ſurpriſes us can only pleaſe, | 

We often Tearch, contentedly, the whole world round 
To make ſome great diſcovery, | 

And ſcorn it when 'tis found. | 

Juſt fo the mighty Nile has ſuffer'd in its tame; 145 
Becauſe tis ſaid (and perhaps only ſaid) _ 
We've found a little inconſiderable head 

That feeds the huge unequal Niream. | 
Conſider human folly; and you'll er own 
That all the praiſes it can give; 150 
By which ſome fondly boaſt they ſhall for ever live, 
Won't pay th' impertinence of being known; 

Elte why ſhould the fam'd Lydian king, 
Whom all the charms of an uſiirped wife and ſtate, 
With all that power unfelt courts mankind to be great, 


Did with new unexperiene'd glories'wait, 156 


Srill wear, ll dote, on his inviſible gy" 


ob sn. 


Were I to · form a regular thought of Fame, 
Which is perbaps as hard t' imagine right 
As to Enn ns to ths Ag; FILL I 160 


4E A 


135 


160 
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I 3 not draw th- idea from an r name; 
Becauſe, alas! when we all die, = wy 
Careleſs and ignorant poſterity, 1 
Altho' they praiſe the learning and the . (ane! 
And tho'-the title ſeems to ſhow + 5 70 


The name and man by whom the book was writ, 


Yet how ſhall they be brought to know 

Whether that very name was he, or you, or 12 

Leſs ſhould I daub it o'er with tranſitory gg T 

And water=colours of theſe days; ' 170 

Theſe days ! where e' en th re, cR of poetry 

Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs 7 

Men's folly, whimſies, and inconſtancy, - 

And by a faint deſcription makes them leſs. 

Then tell us what is fame, where ſhall we ſearch for it? 

Look where exalted Virtue and — * 176 

Inthron'd with heav'nly wit; Hin 30 

Look where you ſe 

The greateſt ſcorn of learned un | 

(And then how much a nothing is mankind! 180 

Whoſe reaſon is weigh'd down by popular air, 

Who by that vainly talks of baffling death, - 

And hopes tolengthen life by a transfuſion of breath, 

Which yet whoe'er examines right will find 

To be an art as vain as bottling up of wind) 185 

And when you find out theſe, believe true fame is there, 

Far above all reward, yet to which all is due; 

And this, ye great unknown! is only known in you. 
5 P iij 
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Seems to have borrowed ſome ungrateful taſte 


VIII. ; 

The i Seeed, ue by nk ns. 

By ſome inſtructed queriſt ſleeping on the _ = 

Impatient of all anſwers, ſtraight became. | 

A ſtealing brook, and _— to AY _ 

Into his native ſes, © 

Vex'd at their follies; marmut'd'in his! — 

But diſappointed of his fond deſire, 1393 

Would vaniſh in a pyramid of fire. £14: 

This ſurly, ſlipp'ry got when * e 

To furniſtv his eſrapes, 

Ne' er borrow'd more variety of apm 

Than you to pleaſe and ſatisfy mankind, 2ẽco 

And ſeem (almoſt) transform'd to water, flame, and 

So well you anſwer d all phenomenas there: fair, 

Tho' madmen and the wits, philoſophers and fools, 

With all that factious or enthuſiaſtic dotards dream, 

And all the incoherent jargon of the ſchools; 205 

Tho? all the fumes of fear, hope, love, and ſhame, 

Contrive to ſhock your minds with many a 5 
doubt; * 

Doubts where the Delphic god would grope in 3 igno- 

The god of learning and of light france and night, 

Would want a god himſelf to help bim out, 210 

Philoſophy, as it before us as,” 
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Of doubts, impertinence, and niceties, 


195 
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From ev'ry age thro? which it paſt; ieee 
But always with a ſtronger reliſh; of the laſt. arg 
This beauteous queen, e . 35 


To be the great original Ha wow 
For man to dreſs and poliſh his matt mind, 


In what mock habits have they put her. fince the fall! 


More oft? in fools' and madmen's hands than fapes, 
She ſeems a medley of all ages, 22 
With a huge farthingale to ſwell her fuſtian tuff, 
A new commode, a top-knot, and a ruff, - 50 
Her face patch'd o'er with modern n. 8 
With a long ſweeping train | 225 
Of comments and diſputes, eee * | 
All of old cut with a new dye: 
How ſoon have you reſtor d her charms, 
And rid her of her lumber and her books! 
Dreſs'd her again genteel and neat, 230 
And rather tight than great! 
How fond we are to court her to our arms! 
How much of Heay'n | is in her naked looks! 

42 X. 
Thus the deluding Muſe oft blinds me to na 
And ev'n my very thoughts transfers, 235 
Aud changes all to.beauty and the praiſe 
Of that proud tyrant ſex of her's. 
The rebel-muſe, alas! takes part 
But with my own rebellious heart, 
And you with fatal and immortal wit conſpire 240 
To fan th* unhappy fire. 
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Cruel aol what is it you intend ? 

Ahl could you, could you hope a poet for your friend l 
Rather forgive what my firſt tranſport ſaid; | 
May all the blood which ſhall by” woman's ſcorn 
iche hed: i) dion 4256 245 
Lie upon you, 200 on your childres' s head; 

For you, (ah! did I think I cer ſhould live to ſee 
The fatal time when that could be l) 

Have een increas'd their pride and cruelty. 


St ill boaſting of her great unknown 

Platonic champions, gain'd without one female wile, 
Or the vaſt charges of a ſmile, | 
Which 'tis a ſhame to ſee hou much of late 

You've taught the cov tous wretches to o er- tate, 253 
And which they've now the conſcience to ge. 

In the ſame balance with our tears, 

And with ſuch ſcanty wages pay 

The bondage and the ſlavery of years. 

Let the vain ſex dream on, their empire comes from us, 
And had they common generoſity 261 
They would not uſe us thus. 

Well tho' you've rais'd her to this high degree, 
Ourſelves are rais'd as well as ſne; | | 
And, ſpite of all that they or you can do, 265 
*Tis pride and happineſs enough to me 

Still to be of the ſame exalted ſex with you. 


Woman ſeems now above all vanity grown, 250 
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| | be e | 
Alas! how fleeting; and how vain heh 

Is even the nobler man, nene, and our a 

1 ſigh wheneer I think of it; r IDEN 97d 
Arai ds deine pe +: it 
Of ſome great king and unn 

When the Tad melaneholy Muſe 0 

Stays but to catch his utmoſt dert: T 
I grieve this noble wotk, ſs happily begun, 275 
So quickly and ſo wonderfully earry'd on, © 
Muſt fall at laſt to intereſt, folly; and po 

There is a noon-tide in our lives, | 
Which Mill the ſooner it arrives, = ? 
Altho' we boaſt our winter- ſun looks bright, 290 
And fooliſhly are glad to ſee it at its height, 


Let ſo mueh ſooner comes the long and gloomy night. 


No conqueſt ever yet begun, 

And by one miglity hero carried to its height, 

E'er flouriſh'd under a ſuteeſſor or a ſon; 285 
it loſt ſome mighty pieces thro all bands it paſt, 
And vaniſh'd to an empty title in the ſys: 

For when the animating mind is fied,” 

(Which Nature never can retain, 


Nor e' er call back again) Sz ar pain 250 
The body, tho" gigantic, Les all cold i de. 

a XII. e . 
And thus undoubtedly twill fare 


With what unhappy men ſhall dare 
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To be ſucceſſors to theſe great unknown | 
On Learning's high-eſtabliſ'd throne. 295 
Cenſure, and Pedantry, and Pride, 


Numberleſs nations, ſtretching far and wide, 


Shall (I foreſee it) ſoon withGothic ſwarms come forth 
From Ignarance's univerſal North, | 299 
And with blind rage break all this peaceful govern- 

Yet ſhall theſe traces of your wit remain, [ ment; 

Like a juſt map, to tell the vaſt extent 

Of conqueſt in your ſhgrt and happy reign, 


And to all future mankind ſhew 


How ſtrange a paradox is truͥc 305 


That men, who liv'd and dy'd 3 a name, 
Are the mw heroes i in ao 0. as of. Fame. 307 | 


1 30 * 


"Mins. HARRIS'S PETITION | 


| T0 their e | 4 
UE LORDS JUSTICES. or IRELAND: A} 57 
- = ines in the year 17er. : . 25 


The humble petition of Frances Harris, 1 
Who muſt ſtarve, wud me - moſs if ir  miſearries, 


© Humbly ſheweth, 


Fauartwent to warm myſelf * * ketty $ ha? | 


ber, becauſe I was cold; 


And I had in a purſe ſeven pounds four ſhillings and 
ſixpence, beſides farthings, in money and gold: 


305 


307 


cham- 


gs and 
gold: 
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$0, becauſe Ihad been buying gs for "y _ _ 
igt, 4 

I was reſolv'd to tell my money, to ſee if it was right, 

Now you muſt know, becauſe my trunk has a 
very bad lock, HAS 3 

Therefore all the money Ihave, which, God know, F 
is a very ſmall ſtock, | 

I keep in my pocket, _ bout r middle, next \ 
to my ſmock 

So when I went to put up my n as God would 
have it, my ſmock was unript, 

And, inſtead of putting it into my pocket, down it 


ſlipt: 
Then the bell rung, and n down to _ my Lady 
to bed? . 10 


And, God knows, l 8 wy money was as fafe 
as my maidenhead: | 

So when I came'up again, I found my: pocket feel 
very light; 

But when | ſearch'd, and miſs'd my purſe, Lord! I 
thought I ſhould have ſunk outright. 

Lord! Madam,” ſays Mary, how d'ye do?” «© [n= 
© deed,” ſays I, never worſe; | 

„ But pray, Mary; can you tell what I have done 
« with my purſe?” —= Rhee bs OY 

“Lord help me!” ſaid Mary, never Rind our of 
this place.” 

* Nay,” ſaid I, © 1 had it in » Lady Betty's 3 
«that's a plain caſe.” 
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So. Mary got me to bed, and cover'd me up warm; 
1 ſne ſtole away my garters, my I might do 
myſelf ne harm: - | 
So I tumbled. and toſv'd all night, as you way very 
_ well think, | 20 

But hardly erer int er opes ehe, or fept 4 
wink. 

So I was a- dream d, ee that we went and 

* ſearch'd the folks round, 

And in a corner of Mrs. Duke's box, ty d in a rag, 

| the money was faund. 

$0-next morning we tald Whittla, and hotl fear 
ing; 

nn and the, you know, 
is thick of hearing: | 25 

6 Dupe, ”? ſaid I, as loud as 1 could bawl, «© do you 

& know what a loſs I have. had ? 

de Nay, ” faid ſne, my Lord en 5 folks are all 
« very fad; 

be For my Lord E comes: a Tueſday with- 

: 4 gut fail.“ 8 

0 — faid I, but that's 8 not tte buy neſs that 

| 'bail.” 

"_ fink faps he, 6 I have been 8 this five- 

| « and-twenty years come ſpring, 30 

* And in all the places I liv'd I never: we of ſuch 

2 «Ga _” Wee eke 

3 


cc 


6 


#ivcxLLANDODS SORE. 181 | 


n; « Yes,” ſays the ſteward, es Tremember, when 1 was 
t do „ at my Lady Shrewſbury's, EF Yb 
| « Such a thing as this happen'd juſt about the land 
very K of gooſeberries: | 
20 « Sq 1 went to the party ſuſpected, and x found a her 
pt a GR, full of grief, 5 | 
« (Now you muſt know, of oi ll things i in the world, I 7 
and „ hate a thief) | 35 
> emen I was reſolved to bing the diſcourſe fli- 


6 ly about: 

« Mrs. Dukes,“ ſaid I, here's s an ugly aceident has 
% happen'd out: | 

« 'Tis not that 1 value the —_— three tips of a 


| «gaſes = * 
« But the thing I ſtand upon is the per of the 
| * houſe. 
« 'Tis true, ſeven pounds. four tillings and 3 
| makes a great hole in my wages; 40 
4 Beſides, as they ſay, ſervice is no inheritance 3 in 
jn theſe ages. | ES 


* Now, Mrs. Dukes, you en, _ and y body un- 

« derſtands, 

« That tho? *tis hard to Judge, yer. money « can t Lo 

| e without hands.“ 

* The devil take me,” ſaid ſhe, (Heng beret) « 1 
ever I ſaw't:“ 

80 ſhe roar'd like a Bedlam, as tho' 1 had call'd hee 


all to navght, | 45 
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8o you know, what could I ſay to her any more? 
I cen left her, and came yy as wiſe as 1 was 5 
„fore. |; 
Wel, . but then they would how had. me : gone to the 
., cunning man; 

« No, ” faid I, © tis the fs. thing, the euren 

S will be here anon.” 12 

80 the chaplain came in. Now the ſervants ſay he is 
my ſweetheart, 50 


Becauſe he's always in my chamber, and I I alnays 


| take his part; * 
80, as the devil would have it, before 1 was aware 
out I blunder'd, 
8 Parſon,” ſaid I, * can you caſt a nativity aha: 2 
, body's plunder'd? - 
| 06 Now you muſt know he bates to be call'd Parſon 
like the devil”). 
8 ee fays he, . Mrs. Nab, it might become ; you 
4 to be more civil; 55 
« If your money be gone, as a tearned divine fays, 
« d'ye ſee, 
< You are no text for my handling; fo take that 
op from me: | 
«1 U was never taken for a conjurer. before, ra have 
PETS... you to know.“ 
5 „Lord !” ſaid I, © don't be angry, Iam fare I never 
ad 8 eee Ht! 


«6 
60 


. 
A, o 
L 


et 


MiSCELLANEGDS ros. if; 


t * Fou know I honour the cloth; 1 deſign to be a 
be; t parſon's wife; . 60 
5 k never took one in your coat for a conjurer in all 
the N58 « my life.” [6s BE] 
= With that he twiſted his girdle: at me like a rope, as 
lain who ſhould: fay, 75, 
. Now you may go hang y. yourſelf for me, and 7 went. 
he is ; away. 
Well; 1 thought 1 ſhould have ſwoon d. Lord!” 
ways nid I, © what ſhall I do? | 
p « ] have loſt my money, and ſhall loſe my true love 
ware, 6 tos Ges, - 
& Then my Lord call'd we: ** Harry,” ſaid my Lord, 
hen 2 te don't cry, | 
«Pl give you ometifie 4 ad thy loſs: and, os 
arſon figs, my Lady, fo will Lv © 
| « Oh! but,” ſaid I, © what if, after all, 0 chaps 
ae you « lain won't an t: 
"$9 « For that,” he faid, (an't pleaſe your Excellencies) 
: ſays, L « 1 muſt petition 9% | 
| «The premiſſes tenderly confider'd, I deſire your Ex- 
e that s cellencies' ptotection, 9 8 5 70 
| « And that 1 may have 2 are Wu next Sunday's 8 col- 
d have '" 66 lection; 28 
; « And, over and above, that 1 may bre your Exe 
never 9 


< cellencies* letter, 
%& With an order for the chaplain aforeſaid, or, in 5 
1 ſtead of him, a better: © - 2 


. 
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« And then your poor ener. both night and 


6 day, 


« s Or the chaplain, for tis his cha asin duty bound, 


„ ſhall ever pray.” 


Verſes . ine © 
rs IVORY TABLE-BOOK. 


Written i in the "gear es. 


* 


Panvzr my leaves thro' ev ry part, 

And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart, 
Serawl'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 

As hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light, 

Ex pos d to ev ry coxcomb's eyes, 

But hid with caution from the wiſe. 
Here you may read, Dear charming, Saint, 
| Beneath, A new receipt. for paint: 

Here in beau-ſpelling, Tru tel deth, 

There in ber own, Far an ell breth; | 
Here, Lovely Nymph, pronounce my doom, ; 
There, A fafe way to uſe. perfume; 
Here, a page fill'd with billet-doux,. 

On t'other ſide, Laid out for ſnoes 
Madam, I die without your grace; 
Item, For half a yard of lac. 
Who that had wit would place it here, 
For ev'ry peeping fop to jeer, 


— 


75 


10 


N 15 
. * 
BE 


as 8 


Saws anc ·²Ä A ˙—— io ones. 


inne POEMS; 


and In pow r of ſpittle and a clout, | 
Whene'er he pleaſe to'blot it out; 

ind, Ahd then, to heighten the diſgrace, © HH 30/947 

75 Clap his own nonſenſe r Falk ir 

Whoeꝰ er expects to- hold his part 
In ſuch a book and ſuch a e N 

ET If he be wealthy and a fool,” 

8 s in all points the fitteſti tool; 

19 857 Of whom it may be july faid, 51 0 

He's a gold en ure, n lead. | 


VANBRUGH'S HOUSE, | | 
| Kul from the W Whitehall that a —_ N 
Written in ' the year 1706. ; : 


In times of old, when Time was young, ten 9 
And poets their own verſes ſung. e | 
A verſe could draw a ſtorie or beam, 
That now would overload a team, 
Lead them a dance of many a mile, 
Then rear them to a goodly pile 
Each number had its diff rent pow r: 
Heroic ſtrains could build à to —n e 7 
Sonnets or elegies to Chlo tis 
Might raiſe a houſe about two ſtorie : 10 
A lyric ode would ſlate; a catch 
Would tile; an epigram would that enn 
| a 
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= 


But to their own or landlord's coſt, 
Now poets feel this art is loſt: _ 


Net one of all our tuneful throng. 3 


Can raiſe a lodging for a ſong; 
For Jove conſider'd well the caſe,. 


_ Obſerv'd they grew a num' rous race, i | 4 
And ſhould they build as faſt as write, 


Twould ruin undertakers quite: 
This evil therefore to prevent, 
He wiſely chang' d their element; 


On earth the god of Wealth was made ; 


Sole patran of the building-trade, 
Leaving the wits the ſpacious air, 
With licenſe to build caſtles there; 
And 'tis conceiv'd their old pretence 
To lodge in garrets comes from thence, 
Premiſing:thus, in modern way, 
The better half we have to ſay: 
Sing, Muſe ! the Houſe ef Poet Van 
In higher ſtrains than we began. 


* Van (for tis fit the reader know it 6 „ 


ls both a herald and a poet; 
No wonder then if nicely {kill'd 1 
In both capacities to build. 
As herald, he can in a day 
Repair a Houſe gone to decay, 
Or by achievement, atms, device, 
Erect a new one in a tice- 
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And as 2 poet, he has ſkill 


Fe build in ſpeculation all. 6 

Great Jove l' he ery'd, 6 art x relore 

To build by verſe as heretofore, | 

« And make my Muſe the arches. 50 

© What palaces ſhall we ere! 

No longer ſhall forſaken 1 5 

« Lament his old Whitehall in flames; 

« A pile ſhall from its aſhes riſe 

« Fit to invade on prop the ſkies,” _ 
Jove ſmil'd, and, like a gentle gad. 

Conſenting with the uſual nod, | 

Told Van he knew his talent beſt, 

And left the choice to his own breaſt; 

So Van reſolv'd.to write a farce; 

But, well perceiving wit was ſearce, 

With cunning that defect ſupplies, 

Takes a French play as lawful prize, 

Steals thence his plot and ev'ry joke, 

Not once ſuſpecting Jove would ſmoke, 

And (like a wag) ſat down to. write, 

Would whiſper to himſelf, A bite; 


Then from the metley-mingled ſtyle. il att 


Proceeded to erect his pile. 

So men of old, to gain renown, 8 
Build Babel with their tongues confounded... 
Jore ſaw the cheat, but thought it beſt 
To turn the mattey to a jeſt; 


3 San from 8 m— 155 wh e Lo 
Laughing as if he'd burſt his fides; 70 But 
Ay,“ thought the god, we thts you nde X On: 
% Why, then old plays deſerve old _—_ : Wh 
And ſince you're ſpuring of your ſtuff, 5 An. 
« Your building ſhall bo ſnall-ewongh,” or __ If b 
He ſpake, and, grudgivg, lent his aid; 76 At 
Th' experiene d bricks; that-knew _ trade, on At 
(As being bricks at ſecond hand) FT” Thi 
Now move, and now in order ſtand. 02. M4 77 Ane 
Ĩbe building, as the poet wle, ff 222 e $7} Till 
Roſe in proportion to his WM: 80 To 
eee e eee e bla ua 
So wide as to encompaſs all: 2.3 f 7157.00 40 T 
The ſcene, a wood, . r « 0. 
Than a few ſcrubby trees befor!!!:!:!:h:!: ! « J. 
The plot as yet lay deep, and ſ j 845 6 01 
A cellar next was dug belo ß; « Ca 
But this a work fo hard was found, | RT SARS" « Ca 
Two acts it coſt him under ground: e 2c 11 wt 
Two other acts, we may preſume, ee 6 965) eu, 4% Fo 
Were ſpent in building each a room. | e buggy «© M3 
Thus far advano d, he made a ift il Li 
To raiſe a roof with act the fifth s: & Th 
The epilogue behind did frame OO os tt Bo 
A place not decent here ta nam. & By 
Now poets from all quarters ran 92 « As 


To ſee the Houſe of Brothet Vang « Co, 
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Lok d high and low, walk d often round. 


But no ſuch Houſe was to be foun c 
One aſks the waterman hard by, edt oo 
Where may the poet's palace lie? | | 1800 
Another of the Thames inquires 3 Go a 
I he has ſeen its gilded ſpires? it den 
At length they in the rubbiſh ſpy n 
A thing reſembling a gooſe- pye: on att 7 
Thither in haſte the poets. throng, 103 
And gaze in: ſilent wonder long 1} + 
Till one in raptures thus began 
To praiſe the pile and builder Van. + + + 
dee Thrice happy Poet! who may it tral. 
« Thy Houſe about thee like a n e 


Or, harneſs'd to a nag, at eaſe 

« Take journies in it like a chaiſe ; 

« Or in a boat; whenter thou with, | 

«© Canſt make it ſerve thee rea tiles! ru AdG 
10 Capacious Houſe! tis own'd by * 21111 01 
«© Thouꝰ rt well contriv d, tho thou art ſwall; bu 
« For ev'ry wit in Britain's iſle | 
May lodge within thy ſpacious phe. . 
Like Bacchus thou, as poets. feien, Hen 
c Thy mother burnt, art born again, 0 120 
0 Born like a phœnix from the flame, | 
& But neither bulk nor ſhape the fame: 
As animals of largeſt ſizae Nx «8 at 
© Corrupt to maggots, » worms, and den, n 


BOW, wy ATE F 
. 172889 30. . 
oo 


£96, Mmricritantzons ports _ 


A pe bt modern wit and fle. "225 
1 The rubbiſh of an aneient pile; 
te go chymiſts boaſt they have a pow'r ' N 

C From the dead aſhes of a flower rr 7 
tt Some faint reſemblance” to produce, 1 OATanes 
* But not the virtue, taſte; or juice. F 
* Some modern rhymers wan Caſt [ets 57 


« The poetry of ages paſt, siehe 


1e Which after they Have overthrown, 


bitüld their den.“ | 


_ ha, from its ruins 
__ a 


ede ens 7 


18 | DRITIER) FORCES n. eam. $020] 


Wriveni in m the 2e Tear * OX 


; en fills the trump of Fame, 5 


The Chriſtian world his deeds proclaim, ores 
And prints are crowded vith his name. Sad 


t 2 10 1b 


Jo journies be oalitdh the get . 


Sits up till midnight with nis holt, | 
Falks politics, me Fo the töaſt. 


K med 2 oe » « 11 


-Knows ev y Sauer in Ettope's face, 5 


Flies like a ſquib from place to n= 
And travels not, but runs @ rare. 


1 


5 * 


WM1SCELLANEOPS ru ., 9 
This day arriv'd, without his train, 
Mordanto, i in a week from Spain. 


A e comes all aac 
Mordanto at Madrid to ſeek ; | 7 
He left the town above a week. _ ada 


Next day the poſtboy winds his horn, 
And rides thro' Dover in the morn; 
Mordanto's landed from Leghorn, | 


Mordanto gallops on alone, | 5 
= The roads are with his foll'wers ſtrown, 20 
4 This breaks a girth, and that a bone: 


His body, active as bis mind, | 
Returning ſound. in limb and wind, 
Except ſome leather loſt dau, 


2 A ſkeleton i in 8 450 ny, nas 25 
xr His meagre corpſe, tho? full of vigour, 
1 Would halt 1 him were it it bigger. 


— 2 — at ns 


80 wonderful his 8 85 5 
When you have not the leaſt ſuſpicion; - - | 
He's with you like an apparition, © 300 


: 192 | ORE FEOTE) FORMS. 


Shines in all climates like a ſtar; | 
In ſenates bold, and fierce in wars 
A land-commander and a ta. 


Heroic actions early bred in. ET 
Ne'er to be match'd in modern reading, n 
Bat by his nameſake Charles of Sweden. 36 


* ONWHITSHED'S COACH®, 


LIBERTAS ET NATALE $0LUM! 
Liberty and my native country! 
Written in the year 1706. 


 L1IBERTAS et natale lum: 
Fine words! 1 wonder where you ſtole em 
Could nothing but thy chief reproach 
Serve fora Motto on thy Coach? | 

But let me now the words tranſlates $ 

| Natale ſolum, my eſtate ; N 

My dear eſtate! how well 1 love it! 
My tenants, if you doubt, will prove it; 
They ſwear I am fo kind — good, wad 
I hug them till I ſqueeze their blood, 10 
Libertas bears a large import: 
Firſt, how to ſwagger 1 ina gil 5 


„ The noted Chief Juſtice who twice apes, the Dra- 


pier, and difobved 1 the Grand Jary for not — the bill 


againſt him. 


0 


1 
1 


25858 


29 0 5 


10 


14. 
zin 


And, thirdly, tis a new invention 4 4 2%, 


Jo favour Wood, and keep my 3 4 541 
And, fourtbly, tis to play an odd trick, 


Get the great ſeal, and turn put Brodrick ; 


To humble that-yexatious Dean 20 
And, ſixthly, for my ſoul to barter it. 
For fifty times its worth, to Carteret. 

Now fince your Motto thus you conſtrue, 
1 muſt confeſs you ve ſpoken once us. 


Libertas es natale ſolum.! 


You had good reafon hen you flee m. = : 


ON MRS. BIDDY FLOYD: 
on, THE RECEIPT TO FORM.A BEAUTY; - 4 
Written i in the gear 1707. 


W Cupid did his grandGre Jove entreat 
To form ſome Beauty by a_new-Receipt, - bot 
Jove ſent, and found, far in anne eons; 3 nant 


Truth, innocence, good-nature, look;ſerene; 


From which ingredients. firſt the dea trous boy 3 


| Pick'd the demure, the awkward, and the coy 3 


The Graces from the coùrt did nent provide 


Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride; 


Volume 1 . R 


Theſe Venus gleans from ev'ry ſpurious grain Tory 
Ol nice coquette, affected, pert, and vain: 
Jove mix'd up all; and his beſt clay employ d, 


Then call'd: the ere ee e en 


APOLLO OUTWITTED.. . 


* A 
F | 10 


12 


25 the honourable Mrs. Fi nch, afterwards Countef of 


Wincheljea, under ber ir eener_end 3 


\ Written in the year. 1707. : 


e£ 


| 63 now ſhort ning ev ry ſhade, 


Vp to the northern tropic came, 


And thence beheld a lovely maid 
| n on a e dame. 


The god laid — bis feeble rays, 
Then lighted from his glitt'ring coach, 
But fenc'd his head with his own bays, 
Before he durſt the oywph I 


Under thoſe facred hn e 
From common lightning of the ſkies, 
He fondly thought he might endure - 
The flaſhes of nn. 10 | 


The RAN FROR oft bad read i in books 
- Of that bright god whom bards invoke, '* | 


> 


10 


Asen ran obs rer 95: 


Soom bes Apollo by his looks, Luo! oi wort DAS. 
And gueſs'd his bus ben ere hs ſpoke,. 5 5771 51 2nd 


its ö j +I $1 uh. 
\ ay * 1 4 „ 4 4 1 1 5 
3.3 9 14 * | # + b 4 #2 4 PA 


Ns in the old Selin unt lr doi 12 nl of 

Confeſs'd his flame, and ſwore by Styx | 

Whate'er ſhe would deſire to grant. | 
But wiſe Adel W ele, 177 0 4 


wt 


2 
75 err * N : 
"FH - + Ta f 92 Py * + | 


Ovid had warn'd 1 to ee 4s id 

Of ſtrolling gods, whoſe uſual trade is, 

Under pretence of taking 2 4 ar Lan o "god SH 

To pick up ſublunary .. ads N F 5 
Din noc :s n 

Howe er, ſhe gave no flat denial, 51s Sir ee i 

As having malice in her heart, 

And was reſolv d, upon A trial, A over I» 1411 is 

Ta e the go in his NR. , | wy vi 107 front] 


1 


481. 39 413 t 4 162 4 6111 La. 
10 Hear my requeſt, wy the virgin ſaid deogqqatio i 3 
« Let which I pleaſe of all the Nine 30 


* Attend whene'er I want their add. 

N 18 my call, and only mine. | z0fl2 ad tha K 

| By vow. oblig'd, by. kaſbon le led, 8 Rs: 544 i= oy” 

The god could not refuſe her pray'r ; . 

He wav d his wreath thrice oer ber head, 1: 189 

Thrice mutter d en IFAD Scl 319922 T* 
Rij 


ee . EIS . 
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= 
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29 N tseuLA Tous roUMS. | 
And now he thought to ſelze hit due: 
But ſhe the charm already try d: zi k 19292 fog. 
Thalia heard the call, and fle- 8 : 
To wait at Ow Ardelis's ſide, L254 aig [> Some 


9 


on ſight of bse ane e e, 2h e ae 
Apollo thought it e ond ob Stiw 3:15 
Nor in her preſence durſt be rude, | 
But made his leg, and Ver ares Lf 


4281 2 36 4d 464414 20 5 50 Vis FLAC 
He hop'd to find das lucky hour 125 ax 


When on the Queen 3 0 Nn 
But Pallas owns Ardelia's pow r, 1 
For vows W re A n dd 


Then, full of rage, Apitts ſpokes - b'olctor cow . 
« Deceitful Nymph! I re thy ar,; 30 
And tho' I can't my gift —: 

6 ru diſappoint iy hodler part. e 

9. 0 Nn 

« Let ſtubborn — 3 
*« And be thou negligenit of fame: 
* With ev'ry Muſe to grace thy fog, SJ 


| cc TIS thou delpiles poet's name. eb 4 ay 57 . , 1 
2 n e on 1 +024 3 115 1 4 a 


FJo ſilent ſhades repegt thy ver 


hanged | 
64 Till Fame and Echo — 


« Yet Py e- bfr ag ge" th K. 


Rang $4 * ; 15. 01117 50 


, 66 And, laſt, my nth complete, 
«© May you deſeend to take'rehown; 


«.Prevail'd on by the thing you e 
„A Whig, and one chat wears a go.. 


201 2}-$e7 03:30! 00 | 
BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. . y 
72 IMITATED ; FROM OO 'BOOK KY | 
Written about th yer rb. 
Is ancient times, as b ſtory 8 


The ſaints would often leave their cells, 

And ſtroll about, but hide their quality, 

To try good pedple's hoſpitalit r. 
It happen'd on a winter night, 

As authors of the legend write, N 

Two brother hermits, ſaints by trade, 

Taking their tour in maſquerade, > Of 

Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went - 

To a ſmall village down in Kent, 

Where, in the ſtrollers' canting ſtrain, 

They begg'd from door to door in van, 

Try'd ev'ry tone might pity win, 

Bat not a ſoul-would ler them in. 

"M1 i 


10 


Our win'ring Gino e an, 
| Tyeated at this ungodly rate, 115780 1 


Having thre' all the village paſt, 


7 I 
To a ſmall cottagerceameiat laſt; 7 0 


Where dwelt a good old honeſt ye man, 


Call'd in the neighbourhood! ane, (lis FEY 


Who kindly did theſe ſaints invite 
In his poor hut to paſs the night; 
And then the hoſpitable-ſire.. - 
Bid Goody Baucis mend the fire, 
| While he from out the chimney'itook - - 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely from:the:fatteſt:fide -. 
Cut out large ſlices to be fry'd ; 
Then ſtepp'd aſide to. fetch em drink, 
Fill'd a large jug up to the brin, 
And faw it fairly twice go round; 
Yet (what is wonderfalil):they ifoutnd; | 


Twas till repleniſh'd-toithe topy; © - 
As if they had not touch'd à druß. 
The good old cobple were amaa d. 
And often on each other gad. 
For both were frighten'd to the heart. 
And juſt began to ry. What art! 
Then ſoftly turn'd aſide to vier 
Whether the lights were burning blue. 


The gentle pilgtims,:foon aware ont, 


Told them their calling and their errant. 


L 


— 9 0 
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4 


wy 


40 


# Good folks! you need not be afraid, 47 
We are but ſaints,” the her mitt ſaid on 
« No hurt ſhall come to you or yours; 
i But for that pack of churliſh boors, 
Not fit to live a Chriftian ground, Bus 
«©. They and their houſes ſhali he drown d, 
„ Whilſt you ſhall ſee your cottage rie, 
« And grow a church before your eyes.” - 

They ſcarce had eee fair and fk 

The roof began to mount aloft; | ons Aly A 


Aloft roſe ev'ry beam and raft 


The heavy wall climb'd' ſlowly «oh 510% Fl 
The chimney widen'd and! yy bigh'r | 


Became a ſteeple with a ſpire. 
The kettle to the top was doll, 


And there ſtood faſten d to a joiſt, 


But with the upſide down, ſhowy 
Its inclination for belowW: 


In vain, for a ſuperior force reg 
Apply'd at bottom tops lee, a Alge gn 
Den- wer in funzte ue leon bf 

Tis now no kettle,:but a bell. 


A wooden jack, which a . „ 
Loſt by diſuſe the art to roaſt, „ 


A ſudden alteration feels, 


Increas'd by new inteſtine wheels 
And, what exalts the wonder more, 5 
The number made the motion ſlow ri. 


$a = _arvceLLAnnous W 
The flier, tho' zt had leaden feet, 


Turn'd round ſo quitk you ſtatte coul 0 


But, ſlacken'd by ſome ſeeret pow- r; 
Now hardly moves an inch an ben. 
The jack and chimney, near ws 


And ſtill its love to deere 
By a ſhrill voice, at noon declates, 
Warning the cook-maid not to born 
That roaſt-meat which it cannot turn. 
The groaning chair began to crawl, - 
Like a huge ſnail, along the wall, 
There ſtuck aloft in public view, | - 


And, with ſwall change, a pulpit grew. 


The porringers, that in a 0 g 


Hung high, and made a glitt ring ſhow, , 


To a leſs noble ſubſtance chang d, 


Were now but leathern buekets rang d. 1 


The ballads paſted on the wall, 


Of Joan of France and Engliſh Moll. 


Fair Roſamond and Robin Hood, 


The Little Children in the Wood. 
Now ſcem'd to look abundance better, 
Itprov'd in picture, ſize, and letter, 


— 


Had never left eaeh other's ſide: | 14h 1 at 2 
The chimney, to a ſteeple grown, | || t 1 lit 
The jack would not be left alone, 3 A ige 
But, up againſt the ſteeple rear d, 
Became a clock, and ſtill adher jj 


MISOEELANEOUS: POEMS; 2 
And, high in order plae d, nee ot U n x 
A bedſlead- of the antique mode, 4 
Compact of timber many a N 
Such as our anesſtors did uſe, 
Was metamorphos d into pews, 15 45 
Which ſtill their ancient narure keep. b tog 
* lodging folks difpor'dito Nleep. 1 , 
The cottage, by ſuch feats 2s . 5 
Grown to a ehuteh by juſt degrees, 


The hermits then deſit d their hoſt” 
Philemon, having paus'd a while, 


Return d them tlianłs in homely ſtyſe: 
Then ſaid, My houſe is grown Ho fine, 1132 
% Methinks I ſtill Would call it wine; 
Tim old, and fait would lite at Ste: 


% Make me the Turn if you: pleaſe.” 114 
He ſpoke; and preſently he feels 
His grazier's coat fall down bie heels; 


He ſees, yet hardly can believe, i261 95} of by 


About each arm a pudding- oy 'i #, 

His waiſtcoat tou tafſoe.grew, © er 00 
And both aſſume 4 fabſe hue {03 N e * 
But, being old. ; Continued juſt 5 q , Nel 4 bs 7 | 0 f 
As threadbare and as full of duſt. eie 


His talk was now of tythes and Adel \ 


He ſmok'd his pipe aud read the — ric 9401 of) 
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- Knew how to preach old ſermohs next, . 5 
Vamp'd in the preface and the tet; 

At chriſt'nings well conld act his part, 5 
And had the Service all by heart; 130 
Wiſh'd women might have children 3 
And thought whoſe ſow had — laſt; - ; 
Againſt Diſſenters would repine, 51 Hin 
And ſtood up firm for right — THE Wy 50 


Found his head. fill'd with many a ft; Lo 133 


But elaſſic authors, he ne er miſ d . 
Thus having furbiſh'd up a parſon, en: a | 
Dame Baucis next they play d their fre 6 ns H 
Inſtead of home-ſpun coifs, were ſeen an 


Good pinners edg d with Colberteen: 1140 


Her petticoat, transform d apacoſ , 
Became black ſatin flounc'd, with. lace: ni 
Plain Goody would no longer down; ' . 
Tuns Madam, i in her grogram - 


Philemon was in great ſurpriſe, 253 bas 42 WH 145 


And hardly could believe Nie ares: 2295 125 s 
Ama d to ſee her look ſo prim,. |.  - - . 
- Ang ſhe admir'd as much at him. « ann de 21 
Thus happy in their change of lite = A ; 


Were ſev'ral years this man and wife, ied -c 560 


When on a day, which prov'd their ud. 
Diſcourſing o er old ſtories paſt, .. ;,... 
They went by chance; amidſt their OY 1 
To the church- yard to take a walk, 


5 
49 


145 


150 


«And really your's is budding 33333 | 
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When Baucis haſtily cry'd out, ; 135 
« My Dear, I ſee your forehead ſprout!” © 
« Sprout!” quoth the man; © what's this youtell us? 
« J hope you don't believe me Jealous : : 
t But yet, methinks, I feel it true; | | 
160 
t Nay, — now I cannot ſtir my foot; | 
« It feels as if t were taking root.” 

Deſcription would but tire my Muſe; | 
In ſhort, they were both turn'd to yews. = 

Old Goodman Dobſon of the Green 165 
Remembers he the trees has ſeen 3 | | 
He'll talk of them from noon till night, 
And goes with folks to ſhew the fight :; 
On Sundays, after ev' ning pray 'r, =o 
He gathers all the pariſh there; 150 
Points out the place of either yew, 
Here Baucis, there Philemon, grew; 
Till once a parſon of our town, : 
To mend his barn, cut Baucis down, 8 
At which 'tis hard to be believ'd ES 
How much the other tree was griev'd, ns 
Grew ſcrubby, dy'd a-top, was ſtunted, : 
5o the next parſon ſtubb'd and burat it. 178 


msrokrorv VANB aol! HOUSE, 
8 Fritten in the gear 7768; 


| Warn Mother Clud had roſe from play, . 
And call'd to take the cards away, 
Van ſaw, but ſeem'd not to regard, 
How Miſs pick'd ev'ry painted card. N 
And, buſy both with hand and eye, 36 
Soon rear d a Houſe two ſtories high ' + 
Van's genius, without thought or owns 
1s hugely turn d to architeQurez | 
He view d the edifice, and V 
Vow'd it was pretty for a child: 23 7 10 
It was ſo perfect in its kind, 11 8 
He kept the model in his mind. 
But when he found the boys at, aki 
And ſaw them dabbling in their chr, FIN 
He ſtood behind a ſtall to lurk, , :,, 12g 
And mark the progreſi of their work 
With true delight obſerv'd them all 
Raking up mud to build a wall: 
The plan he much admir'd, and took 


The model in his table-book ; e 20 


Thought himſelf now exactly ſkill'd, 
And fo reſolv'd a Houſe to build, 
Ry 7 


15 


A real Houſe, with rooms and ſtairs, 


Five times at leaſt as big as'theirs;. 
Taller than Miſs's by two yards; 


Not a ſham thing of clay or cards : 
And ſp he did; for in a While 
He built up ſuch a monſtrous pile, 


That no two thairmen could be found TT 


Able to lift it from the ground. 

Still at Whitehall it ſtands in view, 

Juſt in the place where firſt it grew; 

There all the little ſchoolboys run, 

Envying to ſee themſelves outdone. 
From ſuch deep rudiments as eſs 


Van is become, by due degrees, 15 
For building fam'd, and juſtly reckon 'd ls 


At court. Vitruvius the Second: 
No wonder, ſince: wiſe authors. hats | 


That beſt foundations muſt be low: | 
And now the Duke has wiſely ta'en him 


To be his architect at Blenheim. 

But, raillery for once apart, 

If this rule holds in ev'ry art, 
Or if his Grace were no more ſkill'd in 
The art of batt' ring walls then building, 
We might expect to ſee next y ear 


A mouſe · trap man chief engineer. 


Pelume J. abe ud a7 3X bi 
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Z ADESCRIPTIONOFTHEMORNING. 


{8 Written about the year 1712. 


Now hardly bere and there an eee 


Appearing, ſhew'd the ruddy Morn's approach: 
Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 
Ad ſoftly ſtole to diſcompoſe her own : 
The ſlipſnod prentice from his maſter's door 3 
Had par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the floor: 


Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dext'rous _ 
Prepar'd to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs; | 

| The youth with broomy ſtumps began to trace 
The kennel's edge, where wheels had worn the place: 


The ſmall-coal man was heard with cadence deep, 1x 
Till drown'd in ſhriller notes of chimney-fweep: : 


. Duns at his Lordſhip's gate began to meet, 


And brick-duſtMoll had feream'd thro' half the ſtreet: 


The turnkey now his flock returning ſees, 13 


Duly let out a- nights to ſteal for fees: 
The watchful bailiffs take their ſilent ſtands, 
And CO W with fatchels in their hands. 18 
T 8 
THE VIRTUES or 


81D HAMET THE MAGICIAN'S ROD. 


Written in 1712. 


Tax Rod was but a harmleſs wand 
While Moſe$held it in his hand, 


7. 


MISCELLANEOUS PORMS; 


But ſoon as efer he laid it down; » 4 


Tas a devouring ſerpent grown. 


Our great Magician, Hamet Sid. 


Reverſes what the prophet did; 


His Rod was honeſt Engliſh Wo Ft 36 


That ſenſeleſs in a corner ſtood, 
Till, metamorphos'd by his graſdy- 


It grew an all-devouring.aſps 6 
Would hiſs, and ſting; and roll, and toil 5% Jan 


By the mere virtue of his fiſt; 
But when he laid it down; as quick | 
Reſum'd the figure of a ſtick. - 

So to her, mid ight- feaſt the dies 


Rides on a broomſtiek for a nag 


Nhat, rais'd by magic of her breech, : 


O'er ſea and land; conveys the witch, 


But with the morning-dawn reſumes; 


The peaceful ſtate of common broom s. 
They tell unſowething nate nnd odd. 1518 


about a certain magic: rod, 


That, bending down its top, 558 6 en 
| Whene'er the ſoil has golden mines 
Where there are none it ſtands erect, a u, 


Scorning to ſhew the leaſt 3 
As ready was the wand of Sid 71 
To bend where golden mines were . hid I 


In Scottiſh hills found precious ore, 
Where none e'er look'd for it before: 


33 
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And by a gentle bow divin!d!/: . 
How well a cully's purſe was lind: 
To a forlorn and broken rake: {251 6 
Stood without motion, like a ſtaxke 

The rod of Hermes was renoun d 335 
For charms above and under-ground;;z - + Nel T 
To ſleep could mortal eyelids fin, None 
And drive departed ſouls to 8tyn : * 281 J 
ä That rod vas juſt z type of 8 id 

Which o'er a Britiſh ſenate's lis 44580 


- 


Could ſcatter opiuni full as well. 


And drive as many fouls 6 hellu. 
_ +xSid's Rod was ſlender, white an tall,” 
Which oft? he us'd to fiſh withal 


A plaice was faſten d to the hook, | va IEEE 2d - 43 


And many ſcore of gudgeons took ;: 
Tet ſtill ſo 709% RA 3 1-20; 
He caught his.fiſh and favidchis bait . 
Sid's brethren of cenie 1 
A circle with their rods deſeribe ,, dh 
Which proves a magical redomttt 
Te keep miſchievous ſpirits out. Hot , 
Sic 's Rod was af a larger: ſtride, „ 916 099 4 — AE 
And made a cirele thrice at wide, ** 02 2 * 189. 
Where ſpirits throng'd with the, „ 
Aud he ſtood there to take them i Roe 0 3.41 
But when th* inchanted Rod was'broke, 
They vanith'd ing Clinkingſioke.! 
f 1 K | | 
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Achilles' ſceptre was of wood, 
Like Sid's, but nothing near ſo good, 5 
That down from anceſtors divine 
Tranſmitted to the hero's line, 
Thence thro' a long deſeent of kings, 
Came an heir-loom, as Homer ſings. 
Tho? this deſcription looks ſo big, 
That ſceptre was a fapleſs twig, 17 
Which from the fatal day, when firſt 
It left the foreſt where twas nurſt, 
As Homer tells us o'er and o er, 
Nor leaf, nor fruit, nor bloſſom, bore, 
Sid's ſceptre, full of juice, did ſhoot _ 
In golden boughs and golden fruit; 
And he, the dragon, never ſleeping, 
Guarded each fair Heſperian pippin. 


No hobby horſe with gorgeous top, 5 


The deareſt in Charles Mather's ſhop, 
Or glitt'ring tinſel of May-fair, 
Could with this Rod of Sid compare. 
- Dear sid! then, why wert thou ſo mad 
To break thy Rod like naughty lad? 


You ſhould have kiſs'd it in your diſtreſs, ” 


And then return it to your wilſtreſs, 
Or made it a New-tharket ſwitch, 


And not a Rod for thy own biecel 5 


But ſince old Sid has broken this, | 
His next — be a Rod i in n piſs. : 
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ATLAS: 


OR, THE MINISTER or STATE, 
TO THE LORD TREASUBER, OXFORD. | 


Written in the year SIND © 


Arras, we read in ancient org, 
as ſa exceeding tall and ſtrong, | 
| He bore the ſkies upon his back, 
Juſt as a pedlar does his pack; 
But as a pedlar over-preſt, 
| Unloads upon a ſtall to reſt, . 
Or, when he can no longer tand, 
Deſires a friend to lend a hand; _ 
80 Atlas, leſt the pond ' rous ſpheres, 
Should ſink and fall about his cars, 
Got Hercules to bear the pile, | 
That he might fit and reſt a while. = 
Yet Hercules was nat ſo ſtrong, _. 
Nor could have borne it balf ſo long. © 


Great ſtateſmen are in this hee, : 


And Atlas is a politician, 1 
A premier miniſter of ſtate, . 
Aleides one of ſecond 8 1 
Suppoſe, then, Atlas nel er lo wiſe, = 
Yet when the weight of kingdoms lies 
Too long upon his Gngle, ſhoulders, 11 
Sink down 2 molt, or find 22 | 
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Co ha. 
e in the Year 1712. | | 


Tar: day (the: 1 1 aue not tell) 


Apollo play d the midwife's part; 
Into the world Corinna fell, 


And he endow'd her with his art: . 


But Cupid with a Satyr comes, als Ho a — 3 5 
Both ſoftly to the cradle creep; 5 


Both ſtroke her hands and rub her gums, 
While the poor child lay faſt aſleep. 0 


Then Cupid thus: C This little maid 


11 Of love ſhall always ſpeak and write: 5 4 | 10 
« And 1 pronounce,” the Satyr aid, 


The world ſhall feel her feratch and bite. 


Her talent ſhe diſplay'd betimes;z 

For in twice twelve revolving moons b 
She ſeem'd to laugh and ſquall in rhymes, x 4 
And all her geſtures were lampoons. Gg ald gt 


At fix years old the ſubtle jade 
Stole to the pantry-door, and found 
The butler with my lady's maid, _ 


And you may ſwear the tale went round. * ; : 20 


She made a ſong, how: little Miſs 

Was kifs'd and. ſlobber' d by a lad; „ 
And how when Maſter went to p-, 
Miſs came, and pcep'd at all he had. 5 


5 * 


ATLAS; 


. THE MINISTER or STATE, 5 
ro THE LORD TREASURER OXFORD... 


Written in the year 1712. > 


Aras, we read | in ancient for, | 
Was fa exceeding tall and ſtrong, | 
He bore the ſkies upoo his back, 
Juſt as a pedlar does his pack; 
But as a pedlar over-preſt, ; 
Unloads upon a ſtall to © wa 
Or, when he can no longer ſtand, 
Deſires a friend to lend a hand; 
So Atlas, leſt the pond ' rous ſpheres 
Should ſink and fall about his ears, 
Got Hercules to bear the pile, | 
That he might fit and reſt a while. | 
Yet Hercules was nat ſo ſtrong, 
Nor could have borne it half fo long. 


Great ſtateſmen are in this condition, 


And Atlas is a politician, _ | 

A premier miniſter of ſtate, | 

Alcides one of ſecond rate. 

Suppoſe, then, Atlas ne'er fo wiſe, | 

Yet when the weight of kingdoms lies 
Too long upon his Gngle, ſhoulders, 
Sink down he mul, or find — | 
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NSCELLANEOUS: FORMS, 
CORINNA. 
Written i in the gear 1 713. 


8 Tor day (pl due: not tell) 


Apollo play'd the midwife's part; 
Into the world Corinna fell, 


And he endow'd her with his art: . 


But Cupid with a Satyr comes | 3 5 5 


Both ſoftly to the cradle creep; 


Both ſtroke her hands and rub her gums, 
While the poor child lay faſt aſleep. _ 


Then Cupid thus: E This little maid 


5© Of love ſhall. always ſpeak and write: p Wes 10 
«© And I pronounce,” the Satyr ſaid, 


The world ſhall feel her ſcratch and. bite.“ 


Her talent ſhe diſplay'd: betimes; g 


For in twice twelve revolving moons 


She ſcem'd to laugh and ſquall in rhymes, | 15 
And all her geſtures were lampoons. 


At ſix years old the ſubtle jade 

Stole to the pantry-door, and found | 

The butler with my lady's maid, _ = 
And you may ſwear the tale went round. SE 


She made a ſong, how little Miſs 

Was kiſs'd and ſlobber'd by a lad; 

And how when Maſter went to-p—, - F 
Miſs came, and peep'd at all he had. 


1 . MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 
At twelve a wit and a coquette, 


Marries for love, balf whore, half wife : 
Cuckolds, elopes, and runs in debt; 


Turns auth'reſs, and is Curll's for life. | 


Her common-place book all gallant i is, 
Of ſcandal now a cornucopia, , 

She pours it out in Atalantis, 

Or Memoirs of the new Sag 


THE FABLE OF MIDAS. 


IWritten in the year 1712. 


Midas, we are in ſtory told, 

Farn'd ev'ry thing he touch'd to o gold: : 
He chipp'd his beard; the pieces round 
Glitter'd like ſpangles on the ground. 

A codling, ere it went his lip in, 
Would ſtraight become a golden pippin. 
He call'd for drink; you ſaw him ſup 
Potable gold in golden cup. | 

His empty paunch that he might fill, 
He ſuck'd his victuals thro' a quill; 
Untouch'd it paſs'd between his grinders, 
| Or't had been happy for gold-finders.. 
He cock'd his hat, you would have ſaid 
Mambrino's helm adorn'd his head. 
Whene'er he chanc'd his hands to tay 
On. . of corn or hay, 
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Gold ready coin'd appear'd, inſtead” +2921 


Of paltry provender and bready .*_ 


Old hay is equal to old gold3' 
And hence a critic deep maintains, 


We learn d to weigh our gold by grains. 


This fool had got a lucky hit, 
And people fancy'd he had wit. 
Two gods their {kill in muſic try d, 
And both choſe Midas to decide; 

He againſt Phœbus' harp decreed, 
And gave it for Pan's oaten reed: 
The god of Wit, to ſhew his grudge, 
Clapt aſſes ears upon the judge; 


A goodly pair, erect and wide, f 

Which he could neither gild nor hide. 
And now the virtue of his hands 
Was loſt among Pactolus“ ſands,” ' | 
Againſt whoſe tortent while he ſwims, ö 


The golden ſcurf peels off his limbs: 


Fame ſpreads the news, an people travel 


From far to gather goldeti gravet:: 


Had loſt his art, and kept his ears. 
This tale inclines the gentle reader | 
To think-upon a certain leader, £ 
To whom from Midas down deſcends ' - 
That yirtue in the fingers ends. 8 


Hence by wiſe farmers we are told, 


Midas, expos d to all their jeers, © .; 
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